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THE LIMITS OF THE WILL 

























OMEHOW there seem tobe some kinds of changes which 

are due to the will and some which are not, some that 
could be due to the will and some that we feel sure never could. 
So in a way there seems to be scope for the will but also there 
seem to be limits. If this is true and there are limits, then what 
are these limits like and where are they to be drawn?” This 
is the question which I shall be discussing. 

The theory of volitions, the theory that whatever I am said 
to do is the causal product of a unique mental act called willing, 
is in my opinion as central to the philosophy of the will as is 
the theory of sense-data to the philosophy of perception. This 
view of the nature of action is the long-range target of this paper. 

But my immediate aim is to bring to light factors which incline 
us to say that there are limitations on the will of an a priori 
character. In Sections 5(a) and 5(b) I try to show how this 
view, or the view that there are such a priori limitations as I 
shall suggest, is not reconcilable with the theory of volitions. 





I am therefore trying to deal with one question, volitions, by 
means of another question, the question of limits. I discuss two 
sorts of limitation on the will: what I might call the logical 
and the philosophical. Section 1 is concerned with the first of 
these and Sections 2, 3, and 4 with an example of the second. 







1. The logical limits of the will 







In this section I list a series of orders each of which could 
not be understood as it stands. Each example is meant to strike 
one as somehow more significant,! more of a genuine limitation 
on the will, than is its predecessor. This is the principle of 
organization of the examples. Eventually I hope to produce a 
case of which we might say: “‘Here is something which it makes 
no sense to speak of as being engendered by the will. Now how 














1 T am using such words as “significant”? and “‘trivial” in their ordinary, 
nontechnical senses. 
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can that be possible? This thing can have an ordinary causal 
origin, so why cannot it be a product of the will?” And we 
are here expressing our puzzlement. Part of what I mean, then, 
by saying that some logical limitations are trivial, is that such 
a puzzle does not arise concerning those cases. Then what 
determines this puzzle? It is determined by the universality and 
power of domination of a certain model of the will, the volition 
model. Everyone, enlightened or not, unconsciously pays homage 
to this model. 


(a) Start off by considering the order “Jump a thousand feet.” 
This is an order which could only be understood as some sort of 
joke. One might therefore conceivably cite this case as an example 
of a logical limit, but it would be a trivial species of logical 
limit, for the incomprehensibility of the order derives from the 
circumstances. For surely one could ask a giant to jump a thousand 
feet. ; 

Suppose we take the order “Keep on being married!” That 
order makes no sense. We could, it is true, imagine an eastern 
potentate who had merely to say “I marry you” to be married 
or “I divorce you” to be divorced; marrying or divorcing would 
be as proximate to his will as are movements of one’s body 
to most people. But “Keep on being married!’’ would acquire 
no more meaning under such circumstances. Even if he went 
around all day muttering continuously of the same woman “I 
marry her,” “I marry her’... , he would be wasting his breath. 

But suppose the law required that he keep on saying “I marry 
her” for him to remain married; then we might have a use for 
“Keep on being married!” This, however, would not imply that 
“He has been married for x days” describes a certain activity, 
though it would legally imply that he had been engaged in the 
activity of saying “I marry her.’ And it may be this point that 
we are making when we say that one’s being married could 
not (logically) be an example of the uninterrupted direct workings 
of one’s will. So saying that “Keep on being married” makes 
no sense, could either be saying that the legal conventions are 
such that this is meaningless; or it could be saying that being 
in the state of marriage is not identical with the procedures 
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which make it legally proper to describe people as married, nor 
could it be identical with any procedure. If this latter point seems 
mysterious, if it seems that the will has thereby been foiled, this 
is perhaps due to thinking of the state of marriage—which is 
sometimes said to be “brought into existence” by a certain 
ceremony—as something which is really brought into existence. 
But actually one does not quite know what to pick out or point 
to as the hypothetical creation of the will; all one can do is 
to say, to reiterate, what it is we cannot be said to will, viz., 
the state of marriage. Moreover, it seems to me that the tempta- 
tion to hypostatize marriage is not to be taken seriously. Contrast, 
say, the hypostatization of thought. For the above reasons I 
think this limitation on the will is more or less unimportant. 
Let us select another example:—‘‘Keep on knowing the 
1g times tables!” This also is a senseless order. When I say 
that I know the 19 times tables I am not saying that there is 
a certain activity which I am engaged in carrying out. I would 
be inclined to call the latter a nature statement. Then if it is of 
the nature of knowing the 19 times tables that it is not an activity, 
how can I sensibly be asked to cease it or to re-engage in it? 
But, now, against this we might see if we can bring to bear 
considerations designed to show that knowledge could after all 
be an example of willing. First we notice that it may—though 
it may well not—be possible to suppose that I have only to 
probe a certain place in my brain in order to ensure that, as 
long as I touch that place, I shall know the 19 times tables. 
This possibility seems to bring us a step closer to willing that 
knowledge, for could we not close up this instrumental gap to 
zero? Well, at any rate, it is not as yet an example of the direct 
operation of the will: I do not need to do anything else when 
I want to move my finger, I need only to move my finger. Can 
we say, then, under what conditions it would be proper for us 
to say that Smith’s knowing the 19 times tables is an example 
of the direct operation of his will? When shall we say that he 
is “engaged in knowing the 19 times tables’? The following 
is aS near as we can get. Smith says to us, “I am knowing the 
19 times tables,’ we ask him to stop knowing them, he agrees 
and tells us he has carried out our request, and now when we 
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ask him what 5 times 19 is, he says in a tone of great sincerity 
that he has not the faintest idea. No matter how long we try 
to break through his defences, to evoke a smile, he insists that 
he does not know what 5 times 1g is. At last he says, “‘All right, 
I'll start knowing those tables again,” and adds, “It is 95.” 
This of course is an absurd case and does not meet our needs; 
we would say that he knew all along or that he was in some 
kind of pathologically suggestible state. 

We do not seem able to describe conditions for the use of 
“IT am engaged in knowing.” Again, however, it is not clear 
whether we ought to regard this as a genuine limitation on the 
will. What inclines us to say that it is, is the idea that knowledge 
is a kind of persistent point or seed in the mind, i.e., we feel 
that our ability to answer certain questions must derive from 
something in continual existence in the mind. Our inability to 
will that something, would constitute a serious limitation on the 
will. But the idea of that something is a complete illusion. 

Trivial or not, we must now look for a case in which the 
item under consideration can be said to persist in time in the 


way, for example, the roar of a waterfall persists in time. For 


the last two cases are cases with a rather coarse-grained time 
grammar, whereas activities can generally be said to persist 
throughout every instant of a period of time. 


(b) A sound persists in time and so does a toothache. Can 
the aching of a tooth be an example of willing? In this section 
I shall try to bring out some of the factors which might lead 
us to say that pain could be an example of willing. Now clearly 
of any ordinary toothache it would be proper to say that it 
is an experience, something that impinges on my consciousness, 
and not one of my actions. But is this just a contingent matter 
of fact, owing to the circumstance that this particular pain happens 
to have its origin in the present state of my tooth? Just as the 
movement of my twitching eyelid happens in fact not to be 
due to me? Once more I would like to say that the above 
characterization which I have given of pain, is an account of 
its nature, i.e., to say that its nature excludes the will. But how 
can I be sure? To this I might say that no matter what case 
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is produced of an apparently willed pain, the pain itself will 
not be infused with will but will be closely preceded by the 
will. And I am probably thinking along these lines: exertions 
of my will proceed from me (from I), and where my body goes 
or spreads there am I (if it is shaped like an octopus then that 
is my shape), so that my will can be said to inhabit or infuse 
my body (like blood or a ghost) and my body alone. And there- 
fore it cannot exert itself in producing change in something other 
than my body (me). This argument rests on the view that willing 
is comprehensible only if it is conceived of as a modification 
of oneself. But now a pain is not a part of my body, and therefore 
if the will seems to engender a pain it must nevertheless prove 
to be operating outside that pain, to be operating on my body—as 
if the only sort of creation the will were capable of was, say, the 
creation of something like a protrusion of flesh. 

But if this argument were correct, then presumably the will 
could not engender sound. I am tempted to agree to that, perhaps 
because of the above argument. But surely it is false. Is not 
whistling an action ? Against this it may be said that the whistling 
sound is the result of certain actions; the production of the sound 
is an action only inasmuch as the movements responsible for 
it are actions. Whistling, it may be claimed, is only “‘indirect 
doing.” Furthermore, it may be said, because of the above 
argument we see that it must of necessity be ‘‘only indirect doing.” 
I shall now oppose this view. 

If this view were correct, then there must be an answer to 
the question “How do you make that noise?” Well, at least 
one need not be aware of what one does in making a certain 
noise. One can have one’s attention drawn to what is going 
on, e.g., to the fact that one is breathing out. What is more, 
it may take time and trouble to discover what one does, e.g., 
only after a time do I realize that in making a groaning noise, 
I contract my throat. Then in what sense is this tensing of the 
throat an action? It is an action in that while I am groaning 
I can be asked to stop tensing my throat (whereupon the noise 
would cease), I can be asked to tense my throat, and so on. 
Now suppose that three things go on whenever I make a groaning 
noise, one of which consists in the vibration of a small “‘box”’ 
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in’ the throat. Assume they are each necessary conditions and 
jointly sufficient for the production of that sound. Must these 
three things be factors over which I have control, so that I 
could obey an order to do any of these three things on its own? 
Compare: the only way I have of contracting the muscle of my 
finger is by moving my finger. I think the answer is that I may have 
control over none of them. I am not suggesting that we could 
produce noises which were not the result of happenings in our 
own body; nor am I saying that noises could be exuded from 
the body like a substance, for that a noise comes from the mouth 
does not mean it was originally in the mouth. What I claim 
to have shown is that making a noise need not necessarily be 
“indirect doing.” 

I have tried to bring out a difference between moving one’s 
finger and making a noise. “‘What goes on when one groans?” 
is different from “‘What goes on when one lifts a finger?” In 
one case we refer to actions (one breathes out), in the other 
case we refer to physical changes (the muscles contract and 
tighten). And I am asking whether making a groaning noise 
could parallel the movement of one’s finger, 1.e., might it be 
that I can produce a groaning noise without its being the result 
of certain other, perhaps unnoticed, actions of mine? It seems 
to me that it could. 

It now seems clear that the earlier argument which was 
designed to show that pain “‘cannot be infused with will” must 
be invalid. Does that mean we are open to the view that pain, 
like sound, can be directly willed? I shall, for the moment, 
try to make out as powerful an argument for this view as I 
can. It goes as follows: Here are the first two stages in a certain 
series. (1) Sometimes one’s stomach rumbles, or a tooth hurts, 
or an eyelid twitches. (2) If | punch my chest a noise is produced, 
if I prick my arm it hurts, if I press a certain nerve my finger 
rises. Now why should we not continue and complete this series ? 
The next stage in the series would include whistling, a knack, 
and the final stage would include the movement of one’s finger. 
One might conceivably have produced a pain in the very same 
way in which one actually produces a whistling noise; that case 
would occur in the third stage. The fourth and final stage in 


“ce 
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the series would have to include the production of pain in the 
throat, in a way that would be strictly analogous to the direct 
making of a groaning noise in the throat or to the movement 
of one’s finger. So we would presumably then have the order 
‘““Throatache!”” Someone who considered that the will could 
only effect change in the body might object and say of this 
case, ““Yes it is true that he did something—for the throatache 
came as no surprise to him—but he did not do the last part, 
the pain part,” to which one could effectively reply, “Then 
tell me what it was that he did do,”’ for ex hypothesi there is nothing 
else left for him to do. This concludes the argument. 


(c) So it would perhaps seem that the statement “Being in 
pain is not something that one is engaged in doing’ cannot 
be a nature statement after all; it seems that all that this statement 
was trying to say was that, as things are, toothache is on a par 
with the twitching of an eyelid. I am, however, convinced that 
it is a nature statement. A consideration of third-person grammar 
clears the air. Suppose someone were to assure us that he could 
throatache at will. We ask him to throatache for us, and very, 
very reluctantly he agrees. As soon as we say the word ‘‘Go” 
he begins to howl and to clutch at his throat in a most convincing 
fashion; when we tell him to stop, he immediately stops and looks 
very relieved and a little worn out. 

Now what are we to say of such a case? How are we to get 
rid of the feeling that this behavior is not genuine? What sort 
of behavior would count as perfectly genuine ? Nothing, I submit, 
short of a form of lunacy—though even that would be inadequate. 
For suppose an actor playing Macbeth were to go off stage, 
knife the actor playing Duncan, and return saying, “I have 
done the deed.”’ Some might want to say that his behavior is 
at last genuine. Perhaps, but it is also insanely delusive: he is 
now at a further remove from reality; he gains something but 
he loses more. And so it would be with “perfectly genuine 
throataching.” This point, viz., that there is an ineradicable 
defectiveness in the example of throataching, is developed a page 
or so further on. 

Meanwhile, I shall try to bring out the confusion in the notion 
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of willing pain, by considering the extremes of pain. If he can 
throatache, we think, perhaps he can agonize? I maintain we 
have no idea what the exercise of that power would look like, 
for if he shrieks for a moment and then gasps, “I can’t continue,”’ 
why should I not think he has temporarily lost the power to 
agonize? And if it is not settled when to say, “‘He has lost that 
power,” then how can we describe that shriek as “‘a demonstration 
of that power’? Why should we not call it “an expression of 
whatever is preventing him from exercising that power” ? 

Suppose I say, ““Agonize to that extent for an hour,” pointing 
at someone in fantastic agony. Then if he bothers to think about 
the question, the throatacher may reply, “I doubt if it would 
even make sense to speak of actually willing that.” ““Why not?” 
‘Because it would be so fantastically agonizing to do so.’”’ Now 
what is this “it” that he talks about? 

Let me develop this point by remarking that 1 am tempted 
to assert that some actions, e.g., walking very, very slowly into 
an open white-hot furnace, are so agonizing that it would not 
even make sense to speak of deliberately performing them. But 
then I see that it is not those actions which could not (logically) 
be performed, it is the fact that if someone were to perform 
them then we simply must say, for example, that his pain nerves 
are abnormal. The act of walking into a furnace while experienc- 
ing pain, is the same act as that of walking into a furnace while 
experiencing no pain, viz., the act of walking into a furnace. 
I am not saying that ambling into a furnace is the same action 
as that of clawing one’s way into one. Now if these last few 
points are agreed to, our protagonist—because he is prepared 
to speak of willing pain—has to say that some degrees of agony 
could not (logically) be willed for some periods of time, and this 
leads him into a paradox. For he cannot ever formulate his 
explanation of this claim. For he wants to say that something 
is sO agonizing that it could not (logically) be performed, but 
a precondition of pinning agony onto something is that very 
something, and that very something includes that very agony 
in its essence. Compare the ontological argument, the attempt to 
introduce existence into a concept. There are striking similarities 
between the view I am opposing and the ontological argument. 
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He may, however, disagree with those earlier points and 
therefore say there are no logical bounds to agonizing. Then 
what would one of these utterly extreme performances look like ? 
Presumably after a time the agonizer must go insane with the 
pain. But what would the doctors say? They do not say, “It 
was the pain that did it’; they say, “‘He was mad all along.”’ 

Saying one can will pain disregards absolutely basic distinc- 
tions. If someone cuts his leg, then it will probably hurt, and he 
may wince. These things—the act of cutting, what he experiences 
because of that act, his reaction to his own act—are distinct. 
We do not here speak of his wincing because he is in pain 
as a reaction to his pain, but as a reaction to cutting himself. 
If one could will pain, these distinctions could not be adequately 
drawn, yet for any of these notions to have sense it is essential 
they be distinct. Now with these distinctions in mind, let us ask 
whether the alleged demonstration of throataching is a demonstra- 
tion of throataching or of the agent’s reactions to throataching. 

If what we saw was the act of throataching, then I cannot see 
how throataching is to be differentiated from play-acting. Then 
I assume we have to say that it was a demonstration of the 
agent’s reactions that we saw, perhaps a demonstration of his 
cowardice in the face of pain. If that is true, then he could have 
throatached impassively; that ought to be a purer example of 
willing pain; nevertheless it does not seem to be really pure, 
for throataching is painful (tautology). It now looks as if willing 
pain must be a private activity—yet another curio of the inner 
life! And why, it may be complained, should not there be a 
private activity which affects one ina certain way? For example, 
reciting a limerick silently to oneself, being amused, and laughing. 
But limericks can be recited aloud; what would be the “‘public”’ 
version of throataching? Throataching in a cowardly fashion ? 
But if that is not to be an example of play-acting, we must still 
describe this example of throataching as private, for the howls 
of pain are wrung from the agent or else he is acting, but if 
they are wrung from him they cannot be what he is willing. 

So the act of throataching is necessarily private, i.e., it makes 
no sense to say that one witnessed his throataching. Then what 
would be the process of teaching someone the use of “‘throat- 
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ache”? How could we tell that someone could throatache unless 
he were to tell us, and how could he know how to use “‘throatache”’ 
unless we could tell by some other means? The alleged demonstra- 
tion of throataching can only be interpreted as acting, as I 
suggested toward the beginning of this section, for we cannot 
say it is an example of throataching, nor can we say it is a reaction 
to the act of throataching. 

Perhaps our inclination to say that-pain could be willed, derives 
in part from the fact that we think of pain as if it were some 
sort of invisible shadow or bruise or light, which is situated 
in a limb, and which only the sufferer with his X-ray vision 
can see. But to be in pain is to suffer, and there is no such thing 
as a way of finding out that one is in pain. We think of pain 
as either “something” or “nothing”: we are inclined to say, 
‘“‘When someone is in pain there is something more than just 
nerves and flesh in that part of the body,” and we are then 
inclined to deny this with “No, there is nothing more.” 

Alongside “I am in pain” I would range such statements as 
“T feel hot,” “I can smell coffee,’ ““There is a buzzing noise 
in my head,” “I saw a flash of lightning.” Each of these seems 
to impose logical limitations on the will. It is the contrast between 
action and experience that is being indicated here, a contrast 
which is part of the essence of our concept of activity, and which 
would be more or less obliterated by the theory of volitions. 
For on this theory of willing, why should we not be able to 
will pain? If a pain results from a kick, why cannot it result 
from a volition ? 


2. Is the body the final boundary of the will? 


There is a tendency to express what we have just said in 
the following way. We have been brought to see that the will 
cannot be exercised indiscriminately, but only on certain things 
—as the antennae of an animal can tolerate surfaces of only 
a particular texture and reject and recoil from others. We are 
thinking of the will as some kind of feeler that reaches out, 
fastens onto, and activates certain kinds of entities. Not all. What 
are some of the things it cannot operate on? What about physical 
objects? Is the body the final boundary of the will? 
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What do I mean by saying that there are logical limits to 
the will? I mean that when I say I have a toothache it is neces- 
sarily true that I am not thereby recounting one of my actions. 
I spoke also of philosophical limits; what are they? Well, I 
think there is an inclination to say, ““We cannot will the move- 
ment of material objects,” and I think we are here trying to 
say something which cannot be said. We do not know what 
the above statement means, thus we do not know what someone 
means who says, “But I understand certain mystics can exert 
their wills on things.” I am not inclined to say that ““We cannot 
exert the will on material objects” is necessary, therefore, but 
rather to ascribe to such statements a philosophical character, 


> 


to say they are forced out of one under philosophical pressure. 
So there seems to be what I could call a philosophical barrier 
to the exertion of the will beyond the body. 

I will be discussing the metaphysical question “Can I exert 
my will on something other than my body?’. I believe this 
intrinsically important question is relevant to the theory of 
volitions, as I try to show in Section 5(b). But in the main I 


shall be considering the metaphysical question on its own merits 
during Sections 2, 3, and 4; it is only in Section 5 that I seriously 
attempt to give it a wider significance. 


(a) Occasionally we hear of a case where someone claims 
to have “‘willed someone to perform a certain action.” This is 
a puzzling and obscure thing to say. What is it to will people 
to do things? How, for example, should I go about willing that 
Smith should move his head? Am I to think about his moving 
his head, to murmur again and again in a stern voice, ‘Move 
your head, Smith!’?? Or am I, perhaps, somehow or other to 
try to make myself passionately desire that he should move his 
head? It is possible that these are the sort of things that are 
meant; we would then have been informed of two likely ways 
of using “Will that thing, or person, to move.” But suppose 
these uses are rejected, suppose it is said that we have to operate 
our will in moving his head in an identical manner to the way 
in which we operate our will when we move our own head. 
It would of course be admitted that this is a difficult thing 
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to do; we will probably be told that what we require is assiduous 
practice; gradually, however, so it is said, we will improve at 
operating our will on things outside of our own body. 

What sort of a notion is that of “improving at operating one’s 
will’? It sounds like “improving at throwing one’s voice,” and 
I think we may well be interpreting it on the model of that 
expression. But this would be to make the mistake of assuming 
that only one thing could be meant by “improving at operating 
one’s will’; we are liable to do this if we think that “willing” 
is the name of a unique nongeneric act which causes whatever 
we are said to do; such a view makes us think of willing the move- 
ment of objects as on a par with throwing one’s voice and deludes 
us into thinking we understand that idea. ““Trying to do x” 
would then have to mean ‘Performing an act of will directed 
at x, in the hope of producing x,” so that the activity of trying 


to do something would always consist in more or less the same 
sort of thing. I shall soon show that this is untrue, that in some 
cases it could be said to involve the operation of a technique, 
but that in other cases it is very far from that. Moreover, it 
will be these latter cases which are supposed to give us the 


b 


meaning of “Try to will that chair to move.” In this way I 
hope to make the peculiarity of that order more apparent. 

We were told, earlier, that the meaning of “I can will things 
to move”’ is tobe given by “I can will the movement of my 
arm,” but this makes the very same mistake as above. For there 
are many uses of “] can move my arm’’—the expression which 
is presumably supposed to give the meaning of “I can will the 
movement of my arm’’—and therefore many uses of “I am trying 
to move my arm” and “I am improving at moving my arm.” 
**[ can move my arm” may be opposed, in specified circumstances, 
to “I cannot move my leg” and also to “I cannot move my ears.” 
What is more, there are a number of uses of these latter expres- 
sions, each of which may be opposed to distinct uses of “I can 
move my arm.” I shall now list some of these. . 

First there is a case which is simple enough. I would say 
“IT cannot move my leg” if my leg were caught under a log. This 
is a case in which something is preventing me from moving a 
limb. Now suppose I manage to move that leg, what did I 
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do? I pushed upwards very hard. So in this case we can say 
what someone did in trying to move his leg, namely, that he 
pushed. 

A more significant use of “I can,” “I cannot,” “I am trying”’ 
is to be found in the case where someone has had his legs paralyzed 
and is slowly recovering the use of them. We can ask him to 
try to move his paralyzed leg, and he may or may not succeed. 
In many cases it is impossible to say what this trying consists 
in. In a case of this sort we can say that as time went by the 
patient got better at moving his leg; the evidence for saying 
that he had got better at it would be things like his succeeding 
more often, its involving less strain, and so on. 

“T can move my arm” can be opposed to “I cannot move 
my ears.” But we ought to draw a distinction between two uses 
of “I can move my ears,” one of which is a way of saying that 
I can move my ears at will, the other that I know what to do 
to get my ears to move, e.g., tense the cheek. And clearly there 
is another use of “I can move my ears” meaning “I’ve just 
got to put my hand up to my ears and pull them” which contrasts 
with the case where a person’s ear is caught in the door. If 
his ear was caught in the door, this would have no bearing 
whatever on whether he could move it in the first two senses 
of “I can move my ears.” 

From which of these uses of “I can will the movement of 


my arm” are we to derive the use of “I can will the movement 
of objects”? Suppose the answer that is given is this: ‘‘When 
I can will the movement of a chair, this is an extension of my 
will in the very same way in which being able to move one’s 
ears—in the first of the above three uses—is an extension of 
the will. ‘I can move that chair’ is opposed to ‘I cannot move 


my ears.” 

Notice, first of all, that when someone is asked to see if he 
can move the lobes of his ears, and he subsequently announces 
that he is unable to move them, we cannot then ask him to 
continue doing what he did in seeing if he could move them, 
though we can ask him to see again; we certainly cannot ask 
him to continue doing what he did in seeing if he could move 
them, for every instant of an hour. This instance of “Trying to 
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will/seeing if you can will the movement of a limb,”’ which is 
close to that of the paralysis case I discussed, is very different 
from some of the other cases, e.g., where I push, tug, tense my 
cheek, and so forth. And it is this use of “I can move this part of my 
body” that is wanted by those who claim that we could operate the 
will on things. And since “trying” in these cases is no ordinary 
process—the one and only possible description of this trying 
to move one’s ear is “trying to move one’s ear’’—this accounts, 
to some extent, for our complete bewilderment when told to 
try to will the movement of some article of furniture. Once 
we are told that “I can will the movement of that table’’ is 
opposed to “I cannot move my ears,” then if we are told to try 
to will the movement of a table, there is nothing we can even 
pretend to do. We just come up aguinst a brick wall. 


(b) We are trying to get the explanation of the metaphysical 
use of “‘I can exert my will on something other than my body” 
or, in particular, of “I can will the movement of things’; this 
use is said to be a continuation of “I can move my arms, legs, 
jaw...,” but one of the main points of this paper is to say that 


this does not constitute a sufficient explanation of that use. We must 
notice that “‘I can will the movement of this thing”? could be 
said to have an ordinary use. I shall describe a situation where 
it would be proper to use this expression, because I want to 
bring out the clash between the ordinary and the metaphysical 
use; I want, thereby, to bring to the surface the philosophical 
urge to deny ordinary usage. For in just that very context where 
it would be proper to say, “I can will the movement of this 
thing,” one is inclined also to say, “Really I cannot do that,” 
without giving any further explanation. And so this latter asser- 
tion can only be interpreted as a mere recommendation to speak 
in a certain new way. Yet clearly the metaphysical assertion 
is trying to say something of a disturbing and radical nature. 
In the light of this, one could regard what follows as an abortive 
attempt to get the metaphysical use of “I can exert my will 
on things” into the language. 

Suppose that Smith is turning the knob of a wireless. We 
ask him what he is doing and he says that he is increasing the 
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volume. Someone might insist that all that he (Smith) had done 
was to move his fingers—in such a way as to move the knob, 
in such a way as to . . . (technical explanation) . . . increase 
the volume; and add that no matter whether the volume did 
or did not increase he had in each case done the very same 
thing, namely, move his fingers in a certain way. Ordinary 
language disagrees: we can ask someone to increase the volume. 

But to say that ordinary language rules against this way of 
speaking would be to treat the statement as mere nonsense, whereas 
something inclines us to say that perhaps we cannot really ask 
someone to increase the volume of a wireless. For although we 
do not need to ask for a translation, and that is important, 
nevertheless some sort of translation could be given. And it would 
be of the following form: “‘Carry out x, which brings about », 
and thereby do ».” Just how pure this language could get I 
do not know,? but at least there is a difference in the sort of 
directions one gives to an expert and to a novice like, say, Charlie 
Chaplin in Modern Times. The inclination to drop a direct activity 
term and replace it by the “‘translation”’ is greater the more doubt 
there is as to the certainty of the result. Thus we have the series: 
(1) I am increasing the volume; (2) I am turning the knob 
to make the volume greater; (3) I am turning the knob in the 
hope of increasing the volume; (4) I am turning the knob on 
the off-chance that it (the movement of the knob) might increase 
the volume; (5) I am really just turning the knob, i.e., I am 
really just make-believing the wireless still works; (6) I am 
really only moving my fingers; this knob is completely jammed, 
and I know the old wireless doesn’t really work anyway. This 
last case is the analogue of solipsism: the agent is now, so to 
speak, alone with his body. (In actual fact he is ‘“‘alone”’ with 
phantasies of exerting his will on the world, just as any attempt 
at a language of sense-data will be parasitic on ordinary perceptual 
language.) 

It will not do to say that in case 1 he is “really only moving 
his fingers.’ This is what we could say of case 6 or if, for example, 
he was hallucinating and was under the mistaken impression 


2 Cf. the so-called language of sense-data. 
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that his fingers were in contact with the knob. The peculiar 
thing about “‘He is really only moving his fingers” is the word 
“only.” What is it that is being ruled out? A strange and primitive 
sort of linguistic reaction wells up within one at this stage. What 
is it that he does not do? “Why, he doesn’t do that,” we say, 
pointing at the knob he is moving, “‘He isn’t doing that,” pointing 
at the moving and glowing insides of the wireless, “‘He isn’t 
doing the causal connections!” This is a bizarre and wild outbreak 
of the philosophical unconscious. 


(c) This problem might seem to be a very simple one, a 
linguistic problem. Are we only to call movements of one’s body 
activities ? And where previously we would say “‘I am increasing 
the volume,” are we now to substitute “I am moving my fingers 
in such and such a way”’? (Leaving aside the important question 


of whether or not such a “sense-data language of action” is 
possible). Putting it in that way seems to rob the problem of 
everything. 

Why should we restrict the term “action” to bodily movement? 
I shall mention what the ordinary sort of motives for such a 
restriction would be, and indicate that there is no (ordinary) 


justification for the proposed restriction. But as a preliminary point, 
we might notice that there are many activities which are not 
physical in the way, say, increasing the volume of a wireless 
is physical, e.g., listening to a noise, trying to remember a name, 
attending to a slight toothache. There is no sort of bodily 
movement which is necessarily associated with these activities, 
and yet we are agreed they should be called activities; for we 
can quote them in reply to ““What are you doing?”’, we can 
ask someone to stop doing them, and so on. That is enough 
to persuade us they should be classed as activities. But this 
argument may now seem to have done no more than indicate 
a convention. For there are a number of uses of “action” if we 
describe moving one’s arm, listening to a sound, and attending 
to a pain, as actions; there are differences but also there are 
similarities—in each case it makes sense to ask someone to engage 
in or to cease these activities. We could if we liked say that 
there is one use of “activity” only or that there are a number 
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of uses; that makes our statement that these examples are all 
cases of activities seem merely to announce our decision to say 
so. But we have reasons for restricting “‘activity’’ to such cases: 
we are interested in the common feature. If we were to ease 
these restrictions so as to allow, say, thinking or breathing as 
activities, some of the precision of the word would have been 
lost. I cannot be asked to stop thinking altogether, though I 
can be asked to stop thinking about a certain matter; I can be 
asked to hold my breath, but I cannot in any typical sense then 
be asked to “‘resume what you were doing’’; consciousness and 
attention have nothing very much to do with one’s breathing, and 
so forth. Such cases are moreover so untypical that, following on 
the decrease in precision, a great deal of the utility of the word 
“activity” would also have been lost. Now these are the sort 
of considerations which guide us in restricting a term in a certain 
way. And what are the considerations of this sort which ought 
to lead us to scrap such expressions as “‘Increase the volume”’ ? 
None, so far as I can see; on the contrary, if such a language 
as is being recommended were possible, it would slow things 
down to an enormous extent. 

Amongst what we call actions we can make distinctions on 
innumerable counts: on whether they are carried out knowingly, 
habitually, on whether they are physical, introspective, and so 
on. It is not my purpose to enter into this matter any further 
than to point out that there is no one use of the word “action.” 
And to say that if any feature has priority, so to speak, it is 
the appropriateness of ordering—and not the fact that it happens 
to be physical. There is an inclination to say that physical actions 
are the most fundamental, and therefore the most real, of actions; 
this derives in part from the fact that the physical cases would 
be the models around which the word “do” would get its use 
(‘‘Pass the salt’’), and the other cases would at first seem. queer 
sorts of actions, for the word “‘do” would now be applied in 
just those cases—or so it seems—when a person is described 
as doing nothing. 

If we treat ““We cannot exert the will on things” as making 
a verbal recommendation, then we cannot seriously justify it; 
language is essentially practical equipment, and the justification 
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has to be practical. Nonetheless, it may be said, the linguistic 
reform would .be illuminating: if we began to speak to expert 
engineers in the way we might speak to Charlie Chaplin or to 
morons—‘‘Lay your hand on this lever . . . close your hand... 
now try and hit your chin without opening your hand” in place 
of “Lift that lever’ or “Start the dynamos’”—we would notice 
the common feature, that all of these cases of exertion of the will 
start with physical movement. But what do we mean by saying 
that this is illuminating? Simply that we notice this common 
feature which “so often goes unheeded” ? 

There has to be more to it than that. The series of six cases 
in Section 2(b) function not as a linguistic investigation but 
as a metaphysical argument; they draw attention to a common 
substratum of bodily movement, and they want to say something 
about it, viz., what emerged in what I called the “outbreak 
of the philosophical unconscious.”” When we point to the moving 
knob we are moving and say, “I don’t do that,” this is not 
making a verbal recommendation simply in order to underline 
a certain common feature. The point is not verbal. We could 
describe it as making a verbal recommendation, if we liked, but 
the incentives for making such a recommendation are very com- 
plicated (as complicated as the concept of a physical action) 
and we are not yet aware of them. The analysis of that outbreak 
of the philosophical unconscious is the same process as that of 
bringing these incentives to light; once that outbreak is fully 
analyzed we are in a position to use the once-metaphysical 
“T don’t do that” nonmetaphysically. Analyzing a metaphysical 
utterance is the very complicated process of giving it a use. 
This is the task of the remainder of this paper. 


3. Building up the concept of a physical action 


When someone points at the moving knob which is moving 
because we are turning it and says, “You aren’t doing that,” 
and adds, “But you are moving your fingers,” we cannot see 
this as an explanation of the use of “I am doing this” which 
he has in mind, unless it is simply to mean ‘‘You are only allowed 
to say that you move parts of your body,” which is an un- 
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interesting and lifeless thing to say, just a redescription of the 
way things are. Yet he says, “You aren’t doing that,” with 
intensity, with an air of insight. I have considered this inter- 
pretation in Section 2(c). 

But suppose he were to abandon the idea of demonstrating 
what really moving that knob would be like by the simple act 
of moving his own fingers, and tries instead to indicate what 
it would be like by giving the description of a series of cases of 
the movement of an object, which might perhaps culminate in 
a case he is prepared to say is “really being moved by me.” 
Suppose we try to carry out this task for him, for he would 
surely object to this program as superfluous and evasive. In 
this way we will be describing a whole series of possible uses 
of “I am exerting my will on that thing.” Alternatively, we are 


describing a series of possible applications of a picture which 


we have in our minds—a picture of a moving object—whose 
application has not been given and which succeeds in dominating 
our minds because we have not bothered to question its application, 
to ask for its credentials, so to speak. This creates the illusion 
of a God-given application, i.e., of a metaphysical fact. I shall 
try to add to these cases, as we progress, feature after feature 
of the movement of a limb; the aim is to get as close as possible 
to describing a case of the exertion of the will on a thing which 
is at the same time identical with a case of its exertion on part 
of the body; this process will reveal the complexity of a physical 
action, which we are liable to underestimate, and will constitute 
the process of building up the concept of a physical action. 
Dissolving the puzzle ““Why cannot I exert my will on a 
thing ?”’ consists in bringing these two sets of descriptions—the 
cases of exertion of the will on limbs and those of the exertion 
of the will on things—so near to one another that we are at 
last freed of the anxiety that a certain mysterious metaphysical 
case lurks between them; an illusory case whose description 
cannot be said, what we have been trying to say all along, 
the case pictured by the picture whose application has never 
been given. Setting out the full philosophical description, the 
full analysis, is in a way analogous to the creation of a logically 
perfect language: it is only then that we cannot try to say what 
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cannot be said. It follows that the use we will in the end have 
found for “Exerting my will on a thing as I do on my body” 
will, in a sense, be down to earth and everyday (a sort of swindle), 
for no concept is as mysterious as a metaphysical concept. 


(a) We have already mentioned one possible use of “Exerting 
the will on a thing,” namely, where I operate a mechanism 
to increase the volume of a wireless. I shall commence the 
descriptive procedure by describing an example which omits 
such features as the operation of a mechanism; so this case will 
be slightly more reminiscent of a physical action, for there too 
I do not employ any sort of technique in initiating movement. 
It is perhaps this fact which inclines us to say of a physical 
action, “Amazingly enough, the arm seems to know what is 
in the mind, what the mind expects of it,” or even, ‘““How can 
so flimsy and unreal a thing as an intention make itself felt 
in so solid a structure as the arm?” For in the following example 
we meet similar puzzles, only now in a literal form. 

Suppose it were the case that whenever the agent were to 
say, ““Move,” verbally picking out an object within three feet 
of him, that it were to move. Or it could be that instead of 
saying “Move” aloud, he had only to say it under his breath 
or merely to imagine it moving for it to move, or perhaps he 
had only to say ‘‘Move”’ under his breath and mean a certain 
object for that object to move. But for the moment I will continue 
with the audible case. That case would astonish him, no doubt, 
but after a time he would grow accustomed to it and would 
in the end eventually come to expect objects to do as he told 
them. What is more, he could justify this expectation: he would 
quote the statistics on the matter. 

He is no longer surprised that objects do what he wants, nor 
are we surprised at the movement of our legs when we are 
walking. But it does not follow they are the same kind of absence 
of surprise. 

Then suppose that he were to say, ““Whenever I say ‘Move’ 
to a nearby object, then I know that it will move.” Before he 
calls out “Move!” to the object, he assumes that it will move 
when he does speak to it, for it has invariably happened in the 
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past, and he also assumes that he will then know that it will 
move. But the moment he actually says ‘‘Move,” then he knows 
that it will move. 

There is, I suppose, something a little strange in the idea 
of predicting that you will know a certain specified piece of 
knowledge at a certain time. For example, it would be absurd 
to say, ““Tomorrow I will know that this object is composed of 
copper” and add, “I will know because I'll have carried out 
the experiments which serve to establish that it is.”” Apparently 
there is no need to carry out the experiments. Now I do not 
think that assuming or suspecting that if you tell an object to 
move you will then know it is going to move, leads us into this 
absurdity. 

Nor is there anything odd in predicting that a certain piece 
of knowledge will dawn on one regularly under certain conditions. 
Think of this case. If you ask me now where a certain painting 
is situated in the National Gallery, I cannot tell you. But when 
I am in that gallery, then I usually know where it is; after I 
have stood in the entrance hall for a few minutes, then I think 
I could tell you. We might call this a case of predicting knowledge, 
but if we do, we need to notice that it does not follow that ‘‘He 
will know x” anticipates an event. 

The statement “Whenever I say ‘Move!’ to a nearby object, 
then I know that it will move” is weird; at the same time, 
it resembles a very ordinary and familiar case, the case of a 
physical action. Thus, I get out of the chair and move it into 
the sun; if someone asked me what I was going to do Id say, 
‘Move the chair into the sun.” And if I am asked how I know 
that I will move the chair into the sun, I treat this as an absurd 
question, and if I am repeatedly asked how I know I might 
eventually say, “Look, I just know!” But it does not follow 
from the fact that I ‘“‘just know” that I can properly be said 
to know. (Whereas if the weather is “‘just wonderful,” then it 
is wonderful weather.) 

Whenever the agent says ““Move!”’ to a nearby object, he 
knows that it will move. We ask him to do this, he does, and 
he says, “I know it will move in a moment.” We ask, ““How 
do you know?” and he says, “I just do know, that’s all.” 
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Why should we not disregard what he says? Well, we disregard 
what he says if the objects do not move; if they do, after a time 
we accept his assurances that they will move; but he does not 
base his assurances on what functions as the basis of our faith 
in his assurances. Must we reject as linguistically improper the 
correct though apparently unsupportable claim by a blind man: 
“There is some large object in front of me”? I cannot see what 
the grounds of this rejection would be. I am not claiming that 
such cases of knowledge are inexplicable, though I am saying 
that the person who claims to know such things need not even 
feel that there is some unknown source of his knowledge which 
lies just beyond his reach, i.e., he need not respond at all to 
the plea, “But surely something tells you?” 

The series of cases I have described gives us a series of different 
possible ways of using “Exerting the will on things.” I have 
been attempting to introduce into a case of remote control 
—remote control reminds us in a certain respect of a physical 
action—the absence of surprise which characterizes an intended 
action, and if possible the sort of absence of surprise, i.e., the 
particular use of “know.” Then compare with the above set 
of examples the following series of characterizations of a physical 
action. If I want to move my arm it moves, and I employ no 
technique; it comes as no surprise to me that it moves; if I 
actually reach a decision to move my arm, then from that 
moment onwards I am going to move my arm; my absence 
of surprise when my arm then moves is not based on anything. 
These are part of the concept of a physical action. 


(b) How close do we come to the case of a physical action 
in the case of the person who “‘just knows” the object will move ? 
To answer this question we must ask how this last use of “I 
just know” compares with its use in the example of moving 
the chair into the sun. One might at first attempt to distinguish 
them on these grounds: one might want to say that “I just 
know it will move”’ contrasts with “I know it will move because 
Jones is next door with a powerful electromagnet,” whereas “I 
just know I will move it into the sun” contrasts with “I haven’t 
decided yet” and not with “This is how I know what I will do.” 
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But at this point we have to guard against confusion. If we 
were confronted with the case of a person who had only to 
say “Move!” to a nearby object for it to move, it would be 
reasonable to look for concealed scientific apparatus. This makes 
it seem that the phenomenon of remote control is not after all 
so very queer. But the oddness appears when objects continue 
to do as they are told no matter what the conditions. The whole 
character of the situation alters at this stage: in the beginning 
it presents us with the sort of challenge we face in a conjurer’s 
illusion; in the end I think it would be an understatement to 
say, ““We are still ignorant as to the explanation of this phenom- 
enon.” 

There are two “phenomena” we may wish to explain: why 
do objects do as the person says, and how does he know they will ? 
The latter question is strange: it asks for an explanation of 
someone’s knowing something when he cannot offer any account of 
how it is he knows. Suppose I can say where that painting is situated 
in the gallery only when the lighting is good. The next time 
I locate the painting I am asked whether I can confirm the 
hypothesis that the lighting figures in the explanation of my 
success. I need not be able to do so. And if I can I need not 
be able to say what it is about the lighting that is significant. 
Yet the correlation may persist and predictions be made on its 
basis. But we cannot say that bright lighting is the cause of 
my knowledge, for my knowledge is not an event: I cannot 
in general be asked to clock its arrival. Then have we got an 
explanation of my success in locating the painting? We have 
a rough guide to it, and that is all. But this would not justify 
us in saying, analogously, that we have a rough guide to the 
explanation of a person’s knowing that objects will move, even 
though this knowledge is uniformly preceded by his saying 
‘**Move!”’ to the object. 

For it seems to me that if objects move whenever he tells 
them to move, we have reached a stage when all talk of hypotheses 
has come to an end. (Cf. Ifa conjurer makes a table “disappear,” 
we look for concealed mirrors. But the fact that we react in 
this way to this situation, does not mean that we would react 
in the same way to some other sorts of situations which philos- 
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ophers might well mention, e.g., suppose all the players on 
a football field were suddenly to vanish!) If that is true, then 
the use of “I just know” in this case seems to emerge as somewhat 
special. For what role does the word “‘just” play in that expres- 
sion? One can see that “know” plays a useful role: “I know” 
is opposed to “I don’t know,” “I’m unsure.’ But the expression 
“This is the way I know” has in this case a peculiarly limited 
application, for all it could mean would be that whenever I 
have said ‘‘Move!” to a nearby object, it moves, or that shortly 
before it moves it gives a wobble, or something of that sort. 
But finding out how I know where the painting is located would 
consist in actually explaining the existence of the correlation, e.g., 
on sunny days the light illuminates a certain pillar, and years 
ago I once looked at the painting from that place. 

Does this mean that “How do you know?” in the case of 
the moving object means something different from the same 
question asked of somebody who tells us, say, that there is going 
to be a storm? Whatever the answer to that one, this challenge 
in the case of the moving object could be referring only to 
something like the existence of a correlation. And this is so not 
because of the context of the question, but because of the very 
peculiar character of the situation. So that this challenge has, 
in a case of this sort, a more or less innately circumscribed region 
of reference. 

I want to bring out a difference between the use of “I just 
know” in the case under consideration and its use in connection 
with the expression of an intention. It is not quite clear whether 
one can distinguish them on the grounds that the first of these 
contrasts with “This is the way I know,” whereas the second 
does not, though one can make some sort of distinction along 
these lines. But a difference is that the first utterance actually 
makes a claim to knowledge, whereas, so it seems to me, the 
second is more in the nature of a rebuke. 

“I just know [the object will move]’’ cannot be said to be 
opposed to “I haven’t made up my mind [it will move],”’ as 
if we were speaking of an ability. For if I say, ‘‘Move!”’ and 
afterwards say, “I just know it will move,” I cannot be saying 
that I have made up my mind to exercise that ability, for I 
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have already said, ‘‘Move!” and that may be all I have to do 
in exercising that ability. And if instead we say that my part 
in the exercise of that ability consists simply in the moving of 
that object, then it must be possible for me to change my mind, 
but it may be that nothing you or I now say has any effect 
on the object. That may or may not be so; what is important 
is to remember that it did not occur in the description of the 
case. On the view I am attacking, “I have an idea that object 
will move” would have to mean “I haven’t decided whether 
or not to exercise that ability of mine”’; but if the object moves 
I have presumably made up my mind, and so I cannot be 
surprised at the fact that it moves, but actually I may continue 
to say, “I have an idea it will move” right up until the moment 
when it moves without having to say a snap decision has been 
made. Nothing in the description of the case necessitates such 
an importation; it is like saying one language-game must involve 
another. 

We cannot really frame the expression of an intention in a 
way that would parallel the cases of remote control, for there 
I have to say, “‘Move!”’ to the object, whereas if I intend to do 
something and then do it, there is no particular action or occur- 
rence that needs immediately to precede that action of mine 
for it to be an action of mine,’ and for it to be the actual carrying 
out of my intention. It is in this respect that the comparison 
with remote control is misguided. 

We might try to make the case of remote control approximate 
to the case of intention by the following alteration. Suppose 
that a person says, “I just know that if I were to say ‘Move!’ 
either aloud or under my breath to any nearby object, then 
it will move.” (Notice, incidentally, that he cannot justifiably 
adopt an impatient attitude to the question ‘‘How do you know ?”’; 
he cannot rebuke us for asking such a question.) This case is 
strikingly similar to and strikingly different from the case of 
intention. It almost looks as if he can decide whether a nearby 
object will move in the way we decide to move a finger. But, 
I have maintained, a divergence in the uses of ‘‘I just know” 
differentiates these cases. 


3 See Section 4(d) for a more detailed consideration of this point. 
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Once more we cannot say that “I just know” is opposed to 
“T haven’t made up my mind.” For if I say, “I suspect that 
if I say ‘Move!’ it will move,” I am not saying, “I haven’t 
made up my mind that if I say ‘Move!’ it will move” nor am 
I saying, “I haven’t made up my mind whether it will move 
or not.” And if the use of “I suspect” rather than “I haven’t 
made up my mind” is challenged, then about what am I supposed 
to be making up my mind? The saying of the word “move” 
or the moving of the object? If the latter, what is left of the 
original case? This much? I say, “I think I'll move that,” 
pointing to something which then moves as if it were a limb 
of mine, e.g., I write a letter by operating a pen suspended 
in mid-air. But this is an entirely different case from the case 
it is supposed to correct. And there are some serious difficulties 
in the description of such a case, as I try to bring out at the 
end of Section 3 and throughout Section 4. 


(c) The use of “I just know” is one respect in which the above 
case of remote control differs from a case of physical action. 
But they also differ from each other in a number of other ways, 
which I hope will become apparent as I continue the task of 
attempting to construct a case which we might feel prepared 
to describe as ‘‘an extension of the will from limbs to things.” 
So far I have tried to reach this (conjectural) case by approaching 
it from a certain direction, namely, by considering the movement 
of objects. I now intend to reverse the direction of approach: 
I shall begin with physical actions and gradually try to introduce 
into their make-up as much of the ordinary material world as 
is possible. ; 

There does not seem to be anything the matter with the 
following case. One day I am writing at the table and I can 
see only a small part of my arm out of the corner of my eye, 
let us say up to an inch above the wrist. Now you would not 
believe me if I said so, but at least you would know what you 
were denying, if I were to tell you that when I looked around 
I saw that the portion of my arm between shoulder and wrist 
had somehow vanished, and that my hand was suspended in 
mid-air! It is not that there was anything strange about the 
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way my arm felt; it felt just as if my elbow were resting on a 
cold, hard table, and, even though I could see no elbow, I 
could manage to point to the place where my elbow and the 
table seemed to meet. For I could imagine thinking I had pointed 
to my elbow, then looking around and, to my amazement, 
discovering that my left forefinger was pointing at a position 
on the table and that my elbow did not exist. And I could repeat 
this performance. I might then start writing with this hand. 
Suppose that as I wrote, physiologists found that just those 
changes which normally occur in the brain, spinal cord, hand, 
and shoulder, were now actually occurring in me and my hand. 
I think we would say in such a case that I was in full control 
of that hand. 

One extremely important factor which influences the way we 
describe cases of this sort, or for that matter any case of movement 
of a limb, is the question of whether or not we have feeling 
in that limb. If Smith’s arm is brought to such a state that he 
has no feeling whatsoever in it—if it is impossible for him to 
experience pain or heat or cold, sensations of contact, muscular 
sensations, and so forth, even in the mildest degree—then it would 
be extremely baffling if he were to pick up a pen and write a letter 
using this arm. It would be strange if he knew anything about 
the posture of the limb, e.g., is the forearm flexed or is it not? 
It would be very strange indeed if he could give us a highly 
detailed account of the way the fingers of his hand are lying. 
(It could not be because he can feel that they are lying in this 
way.) Of course he might somehow or other just know these 
things, but that would be a far remove from the ordinary situation. 
If he can feel absolutely nothing in his arm, one would expect 
that his arm could be amputated without his being any the 
wiser. So surely if his arm moves in a certain way, we will not 
expect him to be aware of this movement. So how could we 
ever expect him to bring about a slow, protracted, and very 
deliberate movement in an arm in such a state? One would 
not expect him to be aware of movement of any sort in that 
arm, whether it be voluntary, reflex, or passive. And suppose 
a model of Smith were constructed and the position of his arm 
shown by adjusting the arm of that model, then this piece of 
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knowledge would in no way assist him out of his dilemma, his 
inactivity. In fact he would not know where to start if he were 
then asked to move his index finger. Even if he looked at his 
arm and stared hard at his index finger, his troubles would 
persist; it is almost as if he lacked some form of inner conviction; 
as if he had not the heart to move his finger. He does not, so 
to speak, really know where in space to reach out if he is to bring 
about a certain movement somewhere in space. Yet he does 
really know; he is looking right at his index finger. Then somehow 
it seems remote or cut off, as if there were some other form 
of space or reality which it did not partake of; or as if there 
were some internal and invisible way of gaining access to that 
finger, which is barred to him. He would like to sidle his way 
surreptitiously down his arm and into his hand—but there is 
no path leading from him to his hand, nor could there be. 

I cannot afford to go into this in detail. I want to say that 
the fact that our limbs are sensitive is connected with the ability 
to move them. This is a characterization of physical actions as 
we know them. We can describe cases which are at variance 
with this, but then we can describe cases in which a person 
can report on the taste of a substance after having it brought 
into contact with his tongue, when every other item of evidence 
indicates that his tongue is completely anesthetized. This con- 
nection between feeling and power is one that those who conceive 
of the will as being extended from limbs to physical objects, are 
content to ignore; it is one factor underlying the puzzle “Why 
cannot I operate my will on things?” 

I want a case somewhere between the case of a limb suspended 
in mid-air and that in which the subject “just knows” that if 
he says or thinks “Move!” to any nearby object, it will move. 
(Of course in the process of dissolving this puzzle, one could 
describe dozens of intermediate cases.) 

I am holding a pen in my right hand and writing with it. 
I look around and find that the portion of my arm between 
wrist and shoulder has vanished and that my hand is suspended 
in mid-air! I then move my left hand over to that hand and 
take hold of it; it easily comes away from the position it occupies, 
and now it seems to me that I have no right hand, I cannot 
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obey any orders to move my right hand, and so on. We then 
examine this peculiar hand of mine, and, weirdly, to all intents 
and purposes it appears merely to be a piece of rubber shaped like 
a hand and painted so as to increase the resemblance. Scientific 
scrutiny confirms that it really is rubber. If we place this hand in 
certain positions in space it stays put, and from then on I can 
exert my will on it. 

Is this the required example of the exertion of the will on 
material objects? In my opinion the trouble with this example 
is that it is foo queer. For what is the point of having the hand 
made of rubber? Why not have it made of flesh and blood 
and nerves and bone? Because it is nerves and muscles and 
suchlike, that occur in the explanation of the movements of 
our limbs. Whereas the example I described borders on the 
miraculous. There is nothing especially significant or distinctive 
in the look or feel of brain tissue—as opposed to the look or 
feel of rubber or a thousand other substances. It is the knowledge 
we have accumulated concerning the detailed structure and 
function of the brain, and not its sensory properties, that makes 
us reject as fantastic the idea of someone with a lump of sponge 
rubber in his cranium. 

The choice of a rubber hand in the above example was mis- 
leading; it amounts to a slight and deceptive concession to the 
way things are—rubber is flexible and fingers can be flexed— 
and thereby attempts to conceal the fact that we are concerned 
with miraculous happenings. Instead of a rubber hand I might 
just as easily have made it a hand of diamond or of water. 


4. Is it a metaphysical fact that I can move my arm? 


If I raise my arm to scratch my head, that is an utterly complete 
explanation of the movement of my arm, for usually it would 
be absurd to say, “Possibly there are other [unknown] reasons 
why it moved.” So if I will the movement of my arm, nothing 
else seems to be involved besides me and my arm; I am, so to 
speak, in perfectly direct contact with it when I will its movement; 
I move it without the intervention of anything. If no intervening 
mechanism is involved in my setting it in motion, then that 
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it can be made to move by me in this way, may seem to bea sort 
of ultimate and inexplicable datum, something beyond scientific 
investigation, a metaphysical fact. 

Thinking in this way we may feel that there is nothing 
objectionable in the example of the rubber hand; it may simply 
seem to be a case of a very unusual “higher”? event instead 
of a very common “higher” event (willing the movement of 
limbs). And so we can see that the metaphysical notion of 
“extending the will beyond the body” and the idea that it is 
a metaphysical fact that I can move my arm, are connected: 
the latter view is one of the origins of the former view. For notice 
that those who claim that chairs might some day be willed like 
limbs, are not saying that we might have had a rigid limb with 
all the usual sensory properties of a chair—which is a harmless 
thing to say. They are interested in the fact that a chair is an 
object, composed not just of hard brown stuff but of wood, for 
otherwise what would be the point of using the word “object” ? 
And this brings it out that part of the sting in the metaphysical 
claim that the will might be extended beyond the body, comes 
from the fact that it implies that there is no such thing as a 
scientific explanation of the fact that I can will the movement 
of my arm. 

There is a puzzle which pushes us toward the latter view, 
a puzzle over the reconcilability of mechanism and the concept 
of the will, and this section is largely concerned with meeting 
and resisting that puzzle. In this way we are dealing with one 
of the main sources of the drive to say “I cannot will the movement 
of things.” This part of the paper will enable us to weed out 
the obscurantist and destructive components of this remark; it 
thereby brings us much closer to being able to describe a non- 
metaphysical case of “‘extending the will beyond the body,” 
something which I (more or less) do at the very end of the paper. 


(a) I should like to make a preliminary clarificatory point. 
If a child without fingers asks, “‘How do you move your fingers ?” 
we may interpret this as like “‘How do you move your ears?” 
and say, “I just do,” i.e., we are contrasting it with whistling. 
But if he then asks, ““And how do you move your arms?” he 
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has probably strayed from the linguistic paths, and we ought 
to tell him so. I mention these facts in order to give the sense 
of two philosophical utterances, viz., that I move my arm in 
no way, that it makes no sense to ask, ““How do you move your 
arms?’ or “‘How do you do anything?” 

We shall be concerned with the suggestion that there might 
be an irreconcilable clash between the aims of a certain science 
and our concept of action. So consider the scientific statement: 
“In voluntary behavior the muscles receive neural impulses which 
cause them to contract; it is the contraction of these muscles 
which brings about the movement of the limb.” Does this clash 
with “I move my arm in no way’’? If so, how is a physiologist 
to say what he wants to say? Is he merely to claim that voluntary 
movement of the arm is preceded by contraction of the muscles ? 
But he wants to say more than that: he wants to make the true 
claim that if the tendons are severed from the bone, we are 
unable to move the arm. Then is it perhaps that we do not 
expect the muscle to contract so much, to be quite so tense, 
in voluntary movement as in reflex movement? But identical 
changes could occur in the arm in voluntary movement and 


reflex movement; these cases may differ physiologically only 
at the level of brain events. 


There is a physiological (nonmetaphysical) explanation of the 
fact that people can move their arms and not the lobes of their 
ears: neither the muscular nor nervous equipment is present which 
would enable us to move the lobes of the ears. Suppose the 
bone of someone’s arm were made of an enormously heavy 
substance, so that it took twenty horses to move his arm, then 
would it not be fantastic if he could move it with ease? If his 
forearm weighed ten tons, it would be physically impossible for him 
to move it; the muscle would snap long before the forearm 
would move. Simple experiments carried out by a physicist with 
a piece of wire and weights could establish that this is so. So 
where is the metaphysical fact? One is inclined to say that it 
is metaphysically possible for people to move their arms, but 
if that were so, then if that person cannot move his ten-ton 
arm we should, oddly enough, have to describe that as a meta- 
physical fact! And if he can, that too would have to be just another 
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metaphysical fact! Philosophers have to study what physiologists 
Say, not vice versa. 

Suppose someone’s arm were just a bare skeleton arm of bone 
hanging down from the shoulder. Now would it not be fantastic 
if he could play the piano with this arm? We might search 
for invisible nervous connections and the like; when we fail to 
find them, the movement of these pieces of bone becomes in- 
explicable and miraculous. It is no coincidence that statues, 
scarecrows, trees, and mountains go walking only in dreams, 
fairy tales, and legends. My point is this: Movement of those 
skeleton fingers comes close to some of the peculiar cases 
described in Section 3. But an ordinary example of the 
movement of a finger is very different; it is not a miraculous 
happening and does not fall outside the province of science. 
This surely is an important truth obscured by the statement 
“T understand some mystics can exert their wills on things.” 


(b) We cannot seriously regard it as a “higher” fact that 
one cannot move a ten-ton arm, and this bears against the 
suggestion that it is a “higher” fact that people can move their 
arms. We expect to find a physical explanation of the movement 
of a limb when it is moving because it is being willed to move, 
and the case of the ten-ton arm is meant to act as a reminder 
in this direction. Despite all this, however, the problem of the 
clash has yet to be solved; I will express that problem in the 
following way. 

A physiologist says, “Contraction of the muscles brings about 
the movement of the limb.” But if I turn my head to look at 
something, that is a complete explanation of the movement of 
my head. So what has contraction of the muscles got to do 
with it? I did not move my head because those muscles contracted. 
Nor did the contraction of the muscles compel me to move my head. 

At this stage we may try to break the deadlock by asking 
the peculiar question, ‘Well, if I moved my head, I suppose 
it must also be true that my head moved?” as if this were a 
deep and unraveling insight. But now who would ever actually 
ask, “‘If I moved my head, did my head move ?”’ i.e., what, if any, 
is its ordinary use? I hardly know what it would be to wonder 
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about this, or to discover or realize that it is true, or to have 
it revealed to one. Suppose someone says, “There is something 
in common to the case where I turn my head and the case 
where it turns of its own accord!” If this is announced as if 
it were of interest, significant, then it is a metaphysical claim. 
In cases where I say, “I moved my head,”’ it is possible to utter 
true statements involving “his head moved”’; my arm can knock 
over a vase no matter what or who is responsible for the move- 
ment of my arm; and so on. These are things Ido not wish to dispute, 
and they give the ordinary, unimpressive sense of “If I moved 
my head, then my;head moved.’ When this statement is used 
philosophically, it is, we might say, trying to hurry ordinary 
language along at a pace faster than it can travel: it is trying 
to argue from the ordinary use of an expression to a metaphysical 
use, and then in a curious sort of way to pretend that this new 
use is still part of ordinary, speech, almost as if it had had a 
hand in engendering itself. The whole thing is an example of 
what John Wisdom once called ‘“‘metaphysical double vision.” 
The philosophical utterance “If I moved my head, then my 
head moved” tries to say that two things happen nearly syn- 
chronously: the first is described by “‘I willed my head to move,” 
the second by “My head moved’’; one is explained in terms 
of purpose, the other in terms of muscular contractions; one 


is the name of an act of willing, the other of a series of physical 


changes. So the puzzle “‘What can muscular contractions have 
to do with the movement of my head when I move it for a certain 
reason ?”’ arises out of a simple confusion, and it vanishes when 
we give the logicat analysis of “‘I moved my head” into its two 
components. This account is one that I reject. 

If I turn my head to look at something, it would be wrong 
of me to say, “Just then contraction of certain muscles made 
my head move,” for in everyday circumstances this would be 
to disclaim responsibility for the movement of my head. Yet 
a physiologist can say, ‘When he moved his head what happened 
was that muscles a, 5, c, contracted, pulled at tendons x, », 
and thereby made his head move.” Confronted with this distinc- 
tion (of context), we complain, “But is it or isn’t it érue that 
contraction of those muscles made my head move?” Well, 
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what we say in answer to that question depends on the circum- 
stances, for they will reveal what was the purpose of the question, 
i.e., what it is asking. Incidentally, the word “‘true”’ adds nothing: 
it is appealed to in an attempt to by-pass these distinctions. 

The philosophical question we are considering is: “If it was 
the contraction of muscles that was responsible for the movement 
of my head, then how can we attribute the movement of my 
head to me?” But notice that there is an ordinary use of ‘“‘Was 
I responsible for the movement of my head or was it the con- 
traction of those muscles?” And how is the philosophical use 
to be distinguished from that use, and how is it therefore to 
be understood ? Against this point it may be objected that surely 
we cannot pretend that contraction of the muscles has nothing 
to do with the movement of my head! For one wants to say, 
**If contraction of the muscles occurs, then there will be movement 
of the head, if not, not’? and cut short linguistic refinements, 
and add “whereas that I want to look at something will only 
engender movement if contraction of the muscles occurs.” This 
seems to make contraction of the muscles the effective source 
of movement of the head. The truth is that it is the contraction 
of the muscles that enables me to move my head, though it 
is not how or why I move my head. For we do not say, “‘Without 
the contraction of those muscles, | would not have moved my 
head” but “. . . my head would not have moved,” nor do we 
say, “If those muscles had contracted, I would have moved my 
head”? but rather “. . . I would have been able to move my 
head.” To what is the movement of my head attributable, then ? 
You can attribute it to me. Yet I cannot say, ““Without me 
my head would not have moved”’ nor ‘Without me I would not 
have moved my head.” For I am not the explanation of the 
movement of my head; the explanation is that I wanted to 
look at something. Had I not wanted to look at it I would not 
have turned my head. 

I have mentioned how the attendant circumstances of the 
remark affect our understanding of “His head moved because 
of the contraction of muscles.”’ I now want to say that this point 
can be misunderstood. Thus I am not, for example, suggesting 
that I am viewing these standpoints from another and “more 
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objective” standpoint, for I think the attempt to break free of 
particular circumstances, and therefore of ordinary language, in 
search of a less confined and loftier standpoint leads to nonsense 
(the philosophical question). Nor will I say that these various 
standpoints provide us with “‘different aspects of the same thing,”’ 
for this easy formula may be taken to imply that I did not think 
of the everyday standpoint as at all primary; or that I considered 
that all such things as could be asserted from one standpoint 
could also be asserted, only in a different form, from another, 
just as one may study the same part of the same portrait from 
different angles or in different lights, and for a number of different 
purposes. I elaborate these differences toward the end of 
Section 4(c). 


(c) There is an ordinary use of “Did he move his head or 
was it the muscles of his neck?’’ Nevertheless, one still wants 
to ask the philosophical question “‘Who is the agent, the person 
or the muscle ?”’ I will bring this out by supposing that unknown 
to me, the muscle in my arm is a little man living beneath the 
skin, who reads off from a screen what the neural impulse is 


“telling” the muscle to do, then pulls at the tendon and moves 
the forearm. Are we going to say that I, the little man, or both 
of us are responsible for the movement of my arm? Suppose 
I were a killer, stabbing someone, surely I would be tried for 
planning murder and he for murder proper! For he does not 
have to do what I plan: he is not a slave, and he can see what 
my arm is going to do. So surely he and not I moved the arm; 
so surely in the ordinary case we must say that the muscles 
of my arm and not I are responsible for its movement. (In 
despite of ordinary language.) 

The above argument points out that right at that very moment 
when I mean to begin moving my arm, the muscles of my arm 
are just beginning to contract and to bring about the movement 
of my arm (which is true). This is thought to justify the statement 
that my claim that the movement of my arm is due to me is 
deluded. I shall discuss two sorts of attacks which might be 
made against this statement, both of which are mistaken: the 
first forms the substance of 4(c), the second of 4(d). In my 
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opinion, we must realize that there actually are occasions when 
the argument “The muscle moved just as he was going to move 
his arm, and therefore his belief that the movement of his arm 
was due to him was mistaken” is valid; only they are not the 
usual occasion. This is, I think, the correct line of criticism 
namely, to maintain that the argument has been misapplied. 
The first attack takes this form. We might want to say, thinking 
of Wittgenstein’s remark “‘Voluntary movement is marked by 
the absence of surprise,” 
arm in a certain special way at time t, and if at exactly t, it 
proceeded to move in just that way, and assuming that he 


that if someone meant to move his 


considers himself to have brought about the whole of just that 
movement and at t,, then we want to say that no matter what 
the mechanism we must attribute the movement to him. But 
that is not true. I will try to show this by first pointing out that 
there could be such a thing as finding one’s arm move in the 
very same way in which one was going to move it, only a second 
too early, and without us faving to characterize this psycho- 
logically. Now let this interval of. a second shrink gradually to 
nothing. To what state of affairs would that correspond? If we 
are fixated on the feature of absence of surprise, we may suspect 
that this is a delusive case. But part of our trouble, or sense of 
confusion, derives from the fact that a number of cases are con- 
cealed beneath this one description: one of these is that sought- 
after case in which the subject is mistaken in attributing the 
movement of his arm to himself. This case bears decisively against 
any attempt to classify the will as essentially a phenomenon 
of the “inner life.’’ I shall now proceed to describe it. 

Suppose someone was performing regular trained actions, e.g., 
at time t, precisely, and with his elbow fixed, he moved his 
hand along a specified path on a graduated scale and at a 
specified rate, and assume this has been practiced so that he 
can perform it almost perfectly. Also we have constructed a 
machine which makes an arm do exactly this. So at time t, 
when he is to begin moving his arm, a light goes on, and at 
that very moment we begin operating the machine: we see the 
arm move in the required way!# 


4 This resembles an example I first heard used by Dr. A. C. Jackson. 
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Would we expect him to know that something strange was 
afoot? If practically no effort was required to perform this action, 
e.g., if it was simply sliding an arm down a slope, then I do 


not think it would be weird if he were not to notice anything. 
But it might be the case that, though he notices nothing, he 
could not obey the order “‘Now keep your arm still!” This, 
in my opinion, is something of which he could be ignorant; 
and that is a point of some importance. 

The question we want to ask is “Was he doing anything?” 
Compare the case in which I raise my left arm and with my 
right arm assist it on its way. Sometimes I am unable to say 
whether the movement of my left arm was totally, or only in 
part, the result of pushing with my right arm. (This makes it 
sound as if there is such a thing as half an action!) Now notice 
that having a force exerted on one’s arm does not ordinarily 
rob one of the capacity to exert one’s will on one’s arm, for 
one could at least push in the opposite direction. But the machine 
in the above example may do just that, for if one asks the subject 
to keep his arm still or to move it in some other direction, he 
may be completely unable to comply, and he may also be unable 
even to push. Under these circumstances we would have to say 
that he had nothing to do with the movement of his arm. If, 
however, on our switching off the machine his arm continued to 
move along the graduated scale, and if he could stop the move- 
ment of his arm—by a slight effort or tensing—when it was 
moving because of the machine, then we might be inclined to 
say that “‘his will was operative” as his arm moved along the 
scale. So much for the first objection to the argument “If the 
muscles moved his arm, then he didn’t do it.” 

From the case of deception or illusion I have just described, 
we can easily construct a case, not involving a machine, in which 
the muscles of the arm contract at the moment of the intended 
movement, and in such circumstances that we cannot attribute 
the movement to the subject, even though he honestly and sanely 
insists that it is due to him. Bearing this case in mind, let us 
now ask how we are to characterize the case of the little man 
beneath the skin. It seems to me that it is not very different 
from that case of movement of the arm as a result of the machine, 
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in which the subject has lost all control over his arm, though 
he is unaware of this. If that is so, then how can the will be 
said to be operative in the ordinary case of the movement of 
a limb? If a little man moves it, then we have no control over 
it, so if the muscle does what the little man does, then surely 
here too we have no control over it? 


This argument is completely wrong. We tend to think of all 
examples of mechanism as of the same kind; my aim in this 
section is to show that certain examples of physical explanation 
of the movement of a limb, e.g., the machine case, actually 
come into conflict with the concept of the will, but that certain 


other examples of explanation do not. In this way we get clear 
on the peculiar nature of the mechanisms we encounter in the 
body. The idea, discussed earlier, that the will necessitates some- 
thing close to magic, comes from failing to see how many things 
might be described as physical mechanisms. The will is character- 
ized by absence of surprise, and of a certain sort, but it is also 
characterized by mechanism in the physical cases, and the 
circumstances surrounding that mechanism are of a certain sort. 

I will try to show how much was involved or concealed in 
the substitution of a little man for a muscle; we might have 
thought of them as more or less identical because “in each case 
something—not the agent—pulls at the arm.” And there are 
other important points of similarity. But now suppose that the 
little man were always to do what I meant to do, suppose he 
were permanently hypnotized or drugged; then although it would 
be correct to say that he and not I moved my arm, nothing 
much would follow from that: the responsibility is mine (I would 
be tried for murder proper), I know what my arm is going 
to do, and so on. Moreover, what made us say that the subject had 
nothing to do with the movement of his arm, in the machine 
example, are features which are missing in the ordinary case 
of the movement of an arm: he can stop the movement of his 
arm, he can change its direction, and so forth. These are the impor- 
tant things: they are the cash value of attributing the movement 
to me; they are additional to the feature of absence of surprise. 
If we think of the muscle as a machine, then it is the sort of 
machine which does not reveal its intentions until it is within 
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1/500 of a second of carrying them out; if we include the entire 
nervous system and the brain, there again it only reveals its 
intentions, say, 1/200 of a second beforehand. Suppose we traced 
these events three seconds before they ensued; then if the agent 
had no control over his arm during those three seconds, that 
would be one state of affairs, and if he had control that would 
be another. One cannot lose control of a limb for 1/200 of a 
second, of course, so that as things are, the likeness to the machine 
situation breaks down on a number of counts. 

I spoke just now, misleadingly, of “tracing these events for 
three seconds.” I think I had in mind the picture of tracing 
a railway line to its terminus, but of course there need be no 
one such thing as the terminus of a line; there is such a thing 
as mentioning all the actual terminal points in the whole of 
England, but we have no clear idea of what is to be its physio- 
logical parallel, and even if we had, we do not know whether 
there actually is anything which would count as a strictly literal 
application of this comparison. So at the very least this model 
is not necessarily applicable. 

At the end of 4(b) I said that the everyday standpoint and 
the scientific standpoint were to be distinguished, and I said 
that I regarded the former as in a sense primary; I also said 
that I did not regard them as symmetrical. Thus we can predict 
a man’s actions months beforehand, but it does not follow that 
we can similarly predict on a physiological basis the physiological 
accompaniments of his actions. This is not what physiology, 
unlike medicine, which predicts symptoms, is interested in doing: 
from the fact that we admit there is a mechanism to the move- 
ment of the arm, it does not follow we hope to predict from 
physiological data when to expect the mechanism to be actually 
operating—this is not essentially involved in the notion of mecha- 
nism. As we increase the scope of the mechanism so as to include 
the entire nervous system, and notice by the way that the actual 
mechanism of the movement of the arm need go no further 
than describe the contraction of muscles, we get closer to this 
ideal; but we may, asymptotically, finish up a long distance from it. 

So far as physiological determinism is concerned, the point 
is this: it was only settled that my head was going to move, 
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and therefore that the mechanism was going to come into action, 
when it was settled that I was going to move my head—and 
that was not settled until I made up my mind to do so. Once 
it is settled it is not then beyond my power to keep it still at 
the intended time of movement, for if someone said it was, I 
could and might show him that he was wrong; on the contrary, 
that it will move at that particular moment depends on me 
right up until the movement has actually taken place. That 
contraction of muscles is a condition of my being able to move 
my head, does not mean my head would have moved no matter 
whether I chose to move it or not: one would need a quite 
special and empirical justification of this claim. It is up to me to 
decide that and when the movement of my head will take place, 
and therefore that and when the physiological mechanism will 
come into action; whereas the physiologist’s explanation is a 
more or less timeless explanation. 


(d) One objection against the argument “‘Just as he was about 
to move his arm, his muscle contracted; therefore the movement 
was not due to him” was that absence of surprise is the essential] 
mark of the will. Examining and criticizing this objection enabled 
us to see the importance of the factor of mechanism. This objection 
had arisen out of the attempt to resolve the clash between the 
concepts of willing and of mechanism—concepts which we are 
loath to keep necessarily apart—by denying the existence of the 
problem, by rejecting the relevance of mechanism. 

I will now consider another similar method which might be 
used to meet this problem. Some might wish to say that the 
problem vanishes once we realize that the essential thing about 
action is its “inner” aspect. This would amount to a protest 
against the way I handled the example of the machine, for I seemed 
in discussing that case to neglect this ‘inner’? aspect of action. 
Thus, against that whole method of approach, we are inclined 
to protest, “But surely I know what it is like to move an arm.” 

Well, I could imagine someone saying, “‘Moving one’s ears is 
a queer experience,” then struggling to describe the experience: 
“You feel as you might feel if you found you had four arms, 
you almost feel that you are in several places at the same time.” 
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And this will probably suffice to convey the nature of the 
experience. In this sense moving one’s arm may turn out to 
be «a strange and distinctive experience, but it is important to 
realize that it may vary from person to person; also that for 
most people there may be no such experience. 

Now think of the statement ‘‘He does not remember what pain 
is like,’ said of a man who has not experienced pain since the 
age of eight. The way to answer his question “What is pain 
like ?”’ is to enable him by some means to re-experience pain. 
Now the statement “I know what it is like to move my arm” 
wants analogously to say that there is a unique experience which 
is “what it is like to do something” and by means of which 
I discover that I am exerting my will. Just as we discover that 
a certain piece of music is tragic in mood by listening to that 
music; one has, in some sense or other, to experience the tragic 
character of the music. 

I could imagine someone who had been pathologically inert 
(catatonic) saying, “After such a long time to find oneself actually 
doing something is the strangest of experiences,” and then, “You 
feel as if you were racing through space” or “as if you were 
made of quicksilver.’ These would be accounts of the experience 
of acting or doing. Under these special conditions one’s own 
carrying out of an activity, any activity, appears to one in a 
certain guise; but they are special conditions. 

We protest against having the reality of actions “dissolve into 
conditionals,”’ as seemed to happen in the example of the machine: 
whether my will was operative or not depended, for example, 
on what happened when the machine was switched off. For 
if 1 am moving my arm, I am inclined to ask, “‘How can I know 
I am doing this?’’; that is, I want to find a sign of its being 
an action. In seeking to avoid this dissolution of the concept, 
we go looking for that something which is to make an action 
of mine my action. One would like to be able to indicate some- 
thing just preceding and accompanying the movement of one’s 
arm, something that one barely whispers or thinks to one’s arm... 
as if one were quietly and imperceptibly letting a dog off a 
leash. But there is no such thing: neither the intention nor the 
reasons function like that. I set my arm in motion, not they. 
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There is, moreover, an inclination to divide moving one’s arm 
into the movement of one’s arm plus an internal action, and 
thereby to try and stake a claim for its “inner” aspect. For 
there is a tendency to say of the case where I mistakenly think 
I have moved my arm—which in fact stayed all the while by 
my side—that “I unsuccessfully moved my arm.” One is inclined 
to say of a case of the movement of one’s arm that “I only know 
I have moved my arm when it moves’’; one is also inclined to 
make this latter criticism of mine in such a way that it carries 
the innuendo that I can know I have moved my arm quite in- 
dependently of what it actually does, as if “I moved my arm” 
were like “I am thinking of such and such.” “I only know I have 
moved my arm when it moves” is born of a certain puzzle. Thus, 
the act of moving an arm seems in part of its nature to be private 
(I do not have to use any means to tell Iam moving my arm), 
in part to be public (if it does not move it is no use my assuring 
you I am moving it); somehow or other the witnessable side 
of the action can reflect back on the unwitnessable side, the 
action viewed from the inside, and act as a corrective on what 
seems to be incorrectible—a challenge to its autonomy, i.e., we 
seem driven to discredit the usual first-person report. Faced 
with these difficulties we might, so to speak, try to identify the 
action with its third-person grammar; on the rebound, we try 
to identify it with its first-person grammar. “I am moving my 
arm” is poised curiously and uneasily between statements like 
“T am thinking of such and such” and “I have brown hair.” 

The tendency to say “In moving one’s arm there is only the 
movement of the arm,”’ and therefore to obliterate its first-person 
grammar, is fostered in part by the following sort of thing. 
Suppose I say that I am going to move my arm in a few moments. 
I wait about five seconds and then I move it. How did I know 
that I was going to move it at that moment, i.e., how can I 
be absolutely sure that my will was operative ? Why did I choose 
that particular moment and not half a second earlier? No reason, 
really. Then nothing guided me to choose that moment. Then 
that it came at that moment was not something that was chosen. 
Then it could have come half a second earlier and been just 
as much mine. (This might now seem to make me a spectator 
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of my own actions.) Then I only know that I have moved it 
when it moves? But it does not follow: there is no question 
of expecting the voluntary movement of one’s arm. The movement 
of my arm emerges from me, and not from the world I observe. 

We cannot discard the first-person grammar. Misunder- 


standing its peculiarity, however, could cause us to elevate it 
to the extent of turning our backs on the problems which arise 
out of the attempt to reconcile the concepts of will and of mecha- 
nism. For this reason, it is important to analyze the tendency 
to identify the (physical) action with misinterpreted versions of 
its first-person and third-person grammar. 


5. Conclusion and summary 


I will now connect what I have said with the theory of volitions. 
Section 5(a) will consist of a brief criticism of this theory, and 
5(b) is meant to show how the conclusions I have reached 
concerning the limits of the will are at variance with the theory. 
But there is still one outstanding matter—the attempt to give 
a use to “I cannot exert my will on things as I can on my body.” 
Section 5(c) is a record of the series of unsuccessful but improving 
attempts to do this, and finally, 5(d) consists simply in the 
description of that nonmetaphysical case of the extension of the 
will beyond the body. This case is a sort of missing link. At 
that stage I consider the problem to be solved, or dissolved: a 
metaphysical utterance will have been persuaded to come down 
from its heavenly isolation and to join up with the rest of our 
language. This change of environment and manner of life trans- 
forms its entire nature. 


(a) Here is one theory of the will. Willing is like a process 
of electrifying an intangible nerve; one end of the nerve is con- 
nected to me, to I, the other end to whatever the will is said 
to change. We are offered the following account of willing the 
movement of a limb. Something happens of a private nature, 
something resembling an unspoken statement directed at the 
limb, and this causally effects the movement of that limb. 

Let us consider this at its face value. Suppose I am unable 


. 
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to move my toes; I shout “Move!” at my toes and they move, 
I shout at them to move in a certain way, for a certain time, 
and like well-trained animals at a circus they carry out my 
commands. Now it comes, I think, as a shock to realize that 
this might figure in a psychological case history. And so might 
all everyday cases of this sort, and it is everyday cases we are 
concerned with, namely, the movement of limbs and not, say, 
the movement of one’s lungs. 

For what would it be for my foot to be related to me in the 
way, I imagine, the ghost is related to his machine? Leaving 
aside the question of sensitivity of limbs, one might say it came 
pretty close to the model of the ghost in the machine if my 
saying ‘‘Move!” caused certain physical occurrences which ter- 
minated in the movement of my toes. But, as I have said, if 
I could get my toes to move only by speaking to them, this 
is a part of my psychopathology. If a schizophrenic began to 
“‘lose”’ the extremities of his body in this way, we would not 
feel that it was of any great metaphysical moment. He might 
even reach the sad condition in which, in order to say anything 
aloud, he had first of all to say it under his breath; it could be 
that saying it under his breath was invariably followed by a 
piece of audible speech over which he had no control. These 
would just be terrible manifestations of a psychotic disorder. 


(b) If the role played by the will in effecting change is causal 
or instrumental, then whatever can result from a hit on the 
head—dizziness, headache, a ringing in the ears—ought con- 
ceivably to result from willing. In Section 1 I argued against 
this view. 

This model of the will is radically reductive. It abolishes the 
distinction between action and experience; it reduces all “change 
in the body’”—lockjaw, voluntary silence—to roughly the same 
level. It brings the distinction between “‘my arm” and “‘my pen” 
close to that between, say, “my watch” and “the town-hall 
clock.”” This latter distinction appears to be between items of 
more or less the same kind, whereas that between a limb and 
a material object reminds us of a categorical distinction. Reductive 
systems have the task of reinstating distinctions, e.g., materialism 
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has to give an account of the distinction between matter and 
color, or people and things; these distinctions, however, then 
reappear as more arbitrary than they had seemed, and, cor- 
respondingly, truths about the make-up of concepts dwindle in 
significance. Thus we may find a materialist defining people 
as “highly unusual things with a bafflingly complicated struc- 
ture’’; such notions as first-person or third-person grammar, action, 
experience, thought, then turn out to be less distinctive and 
striking than we might have believed. 

If this theory of willing does not actually imply that we can 
speak of extending the will to objects, it would, all the same, 
only require a natural extension of ‘“‘will” for it to do so. For 
if the electricity in my brain can move sensitive magnetic needles, 
why cannot the power of my will move chairs? And now we 
will think of pain as a different sort of thing from a chair, which 
is different again from someone’s arm, very much as if they 
were different sorts of substances. We may, for example, think 
of the arm as a conducting substance, one that will allow the 
will to permeate it or activate it, while chairs and tables would 
be like insulating substances—as if it were just a chance property 
of chairs and pains that they would not respond to the will. 


(c) I considered the suggestion that we might learn to operate 
the will on objects. The order ‘‘Try to will that chair to move!” 
is, however, simply bewildering. In an attempt to shed some 
light on this matter, I set out some of the uses of “I can move 
my arm.’ Sometimes when we say this we mean that nothing 
is impeding one’s arm, sometimes we mean that it is not paralyzed, 
sometimes we are saying that the arm is a part of the body 
which can be moved at will, sometimes we mean that we are 
acquainted with a technique for setting it in motion, and so on. 
Now when we have listed these uses of “I can move my arm,” it 
may be said that the use of “I cannot will that thing to move” 
which is being indicated, is opposed to that use of ‘‘I can move 
my arm” which is opposed to “I cannot move my ears.” 

But how are we to get this use into the language ? Is the above 
a sufficient explanation of its use? Well, suppose someone points 
at a wireless knob he has just been turning and says, “I can 
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move my fingers, but,’’ and here he begins to strain and groan 
with frustration, ‘“‘I just cannot move that knob.”’ This is a most 
mysterious performance and would achieve very little. Now it 
is no good saying that he is unable to demonstrate what it would 
be for him to move that knob, for the very essence of what he 
has said is that he can do this, and do it simply by moving his 
own fingers. How are we going to pick up from a group of such 
examples, that the other things that he cannot move happen 
to be anything you care to select, provided it is not part of his 
body ? 

Filling in a context is a good way of making clear what someone 
means by “I can do this but not that.’ Thus, if a man with 
part of his body trapped under a tree were to say “I can’t move 
my left arm or leg,” it would be absurd and cruei of one to say 
“And what about your ears?” 

Now let the context of a certain teaching situation be one 
in which nearby objects move when [| tell them to move. | 
then say, “I can move my arms but not those distant houses,” 
to people acquainted with my powers, ‘‘not my ears but your 
heads,”’ and so on. ‘“‘What about your injured leg?” I am asked, 
‘““‘What about that weight by the door?” Is there anything partic- 
ularly eccentric about these questions? I do not think there 
is, though they would be a bit odd. Suppose I had expressed 
myself in this way: “I can move my arms, legs, eyeballs, jaw; 
I cannot move my ears, hair, lungs,” and added, “I can move 
this table, chair, your leg, but I cannot move those distant 
houses, the sun, or the moon.” We have just added one language- 
game to another. There is no reason why we should not do that, 
I suppose, but we will not be inclined to call this the introduction 
of a use of “I cannot move that chair.” The only use of “I cannot 
move that chair”’ it calls to mind is one we already know. (It 
is as if all the possible interesting uses are already in the language.) 

Well, suppose in an ordinary context one had one’s amputated 
left arm on the table. ‘“‘I cannot move this arm,” I say, and then 
I move my right arm and add, “‘but I can move my right arm.” 
I next point to a chair and say, “And I cannot move that chair.” 
This would not achieve much, either. Suppose the context was 
one in which it was common for people’s bodies not to form 
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physical unities: I might point to an arm lying on the table 
and say, “I can move my right arm, but I cannot move that arm,”’ 
and mean, say, that it is paralyzed or being held down. Or 
I might point to a part of myself suspended in mid-air and 
say, ““I can move my ears but not that thing,” and mean that, 
though it is part of my body, it is not a part I can move at will. 
And if I added, ‘Moreover, I can move nearby objects but 
not distant ones,” again I would not achieve much. Of course 
I might point to an indeterminate-looking object in mid-air and 
say, “And I cannot move that,” and mean that it is not part 
of me: it may be part of you, or a bird, or anything. 


(d) I shall conclude by describing one more case. And I would 
like this to be an example of the way in which sheer description 
can resolve puzzlement. I think I would be prepared to describe 
this case as “an extension of the will beyond the body.” 

My arm is situated behind a screen so that I cannot see it. 
Suppose my hand has been amputated, though I do not realize 
that this is so: it still seems to be there, sometimes I say in all 
honesty that I am moving it, and so forth. A metal hand with mech- 
anisms exactly duplicating those ofan ordinary hand is attached 
to my wrist. Or suppose the hand and forearm had been amputated 
and that this metal hand was suspended in mid-air. I am asked 
to move my index finger. Certain brain events then occur which 
transmit an electrical “message” to the nerve endings of my 
arm, this current is then transmitted to the copper wires in the 
metal hand, the mechanical muscle contracts and the metal 
finger moves! One trouble, however, is that I might think that 
my hand was clenched when the mechanical hand was open; 
when I think I am opening my hand, this might be accompanied 
by a stiffening of the already straightened metal fingers. But 
we might even be able to reproduce the postural ‘‘messages”’ 
sent by the hand to the brain, so that when the mechanical 
hand is clenched, I should at that time think that my hand is 
clenched, and so on. As we replace more and more features, the case 
grows queerer and more ordinary at the same time, and the 
initial puzzlement produced by this case begins after a time 
to diminish. We have in fact been traveling all the while in a 
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circle! When we think we are moving further and further away 
from the ordinary case of the exertion of the will on the body, 
we find we are in fact very nearly back where we started. For 
we might even introduce our own blood stream and nerves into 
this hand, in the place of those copper wires. And gradually 
we succeed in building up an ordinary hand. If now we persist 
in the statement “‘We cannot extend the will beyond the body,” 
we seem to be doing little more than uttering a tautology, or 
making a simple verbal recommendation about the use of the 
word “‘body.” This is the end point in the process of “building 
up the concept of a physical action.” 


BRIAN O’SHAUGHNESSY 
University College, London 








NOMINALISM 


N A review which I wrote of Nelson Goodman’s Structure of 
I Appearance,' | said briefly that Goodman’s nominalism sprang 
from his failure to understand Frege’s doctrine that only in the 
context of a sentence does a name stand for anything. This 
remark of Frege’s, quoted by Wittgenstein both in the Tractatus 
(3.3) and in the Investigations (sec. 49), is probably the most 
important philosophical statement Frege ever made; but it is 
widely misunderstood and in some ways hard to interpret, and 
I shall therefore begin by discussing it. 

The statement ““Nur im Zusammenhange eines Satzes bedeutet 
ein Wort etwas,” which I shall refer to as “‘A,”’ occurs in Frege’s 
Grundlagen der Arithmetik (secs. 60, 62; cf. Introduction, p. x) 
and in no other of his writings. It has therefore to be admitted 
that it is slightly tendentious to translate bedeuten in A as “stand 
for,” since Frege did not arrive at the Sinn-Bedeutung distinction 
until after the publication of Grundlagen. In any case it seems 
at first sight extremely hard to interpret A. Frege deduces from A 
that one must never “inquire after the meaning of a word in 
isolation.”” This appears at first to go clean against his later 
repudiation, in Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, of contextual defini- 
tions. One might thus naturally propose the view that Frege 
simply reversed his position on contextual definitions; and I 
cannot pretend to be able to refute anyone who holds this view. 
But although Frege does not expressly criticize contextual defini- 
tions in Grundlagen, it seems to me that the whole structure of 
the argument of that book is based on the presupposition that 
only explicit definitions are legitimate: thus the insistence that 
numbers are selbststandige Gegenstande is taken in practice to involve 
that we have to find explicit definitions of their “proper names’”’: 
“the number o,” “the number 1,” “the number 2,” and 
so on. 

If the statement A is not intended as a defense of contextual 


1 Cambridge, Mass., 1951; hereafter referred to as SA. 
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definition, what then does it mean? W. V. Quine says? that 
Frege discovered that the unit of meaning is not the word but 
the sentence. Likewise grammarians debate whether the word 
or the sentence is the primary element in meaning. This dispute 
seems to me empty and Frege’s alleged discovery absurd. As 
Wittgenstein says in the Tractatus (4.032; cf. 4.026, 4.027, 4.03), 
the sentence is necessarily complex. P. F. Strawson’s fantasy 
(in his review of Wittgenstein’s Jnvestigations, Mind [1954]) of a 
language whose sentences were not divisible into words is at 
best highly misleading: try to envisage someone expressing in 
that language the thought that no one knows whether there 
is an odd perfect number or explaining to a child that the world 
is round. The idea seems plausible at first sight only because 
we think of extreme cases of what Frege called “incomplete 
sentences” (sentences whose truth value varies with the occasion 
of their utterance), sentences like “Rain” or “Sorry,” which 
lean heavily on the context to convey their sense. Sometimes, 
too, it is argued that the sentence is primary on the ground 
that we can learn the meaning of a word only by learning the 
meaning of the sentences in which it occurs. But though it is 
certainly true of some words that we can learn their sense only 
by learning the use of representative sentences containing them, 
conversely there are some sentences—e.g., “I expect Jones will 
resign within the next month’’—whose sense we could not be 
taught directly, which we understand only by already knowing 
the meanings of the constituent words. Any attempt to express 
clearly the idea that the sentence is the unit of meaning, or even 
the idea that the meaning of sentences is primary, that of words 
derivative, ends in implicitly denying the obvious fact—which 
is of the essence of language—that we can understand new 
sentences which we have never heard before. 

As I understand it, Frege’s statement A can be expressed thus: 
When I know the sense of all the sentences in which a word 
is used, then I know the sense of that word; what is then lacking 
to me if I am to determine its reference is not linguistic knowledge. 


2 “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ Philosophical Review (January. 1951), re- 
printed in From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, 1953), p- 39- 
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At thjs point a number of difficult problems arise which are, 
however, irrelevant to the appreciation of the point Frege is 
making. It is clearly too strong a demand that someone should 
know the sense of all the sentences in which the word occurs, 
for he may fail to understand some of them by reason of his 
not knowing some of the other words in them; we might express 
this by saying that all he needs in order to be able to understand 
any sentence in which the word occurs is an explanation of the 
use of various other sentences in which the word does not occur. 
Again, we may raise the question how we recognize that someone 
has this knowledge, since we can only test his understanding 
of finitely many sentences. (Here we may feel inclined to have 
recourse to the notion, notoriously difficult to explain, of a type 
of context: a notion which, it seems to me, plays an important 
but almost unacknowledged réle in Wittgenstein’s IJnvestiga- 
tions.) 

If, however, we simply agree to let these questions stand 
unanswered for the moment, it appears that if my interpretation 
of Frege’s principle A is correct, it reduces to the utmost banality. 
This charge must stand, if by a banal statement is meant one 
which, once formulated, is recognized as indisputable. Yet I agree 
with Frege in thinking that a great number of philosophical 
mistakes, which it is very natural to us to make, arise from 
failure to reflect on the consequences of this evident truth. 

Someone might object to the statement A that, on Frege’s 
own showing, we recognize that “‘Odysseus was set ashore at 
Ithaca” has no truth value only by first recognizing that “Odys- 
seus” has no reference, so that it must be possible to recognize 
whether or not a word has Bedeutung quite independently of 
any context in which it occurs. But the principle A is meant 
to have relevance to philosophical, not to everyday, discussions 
of whether a given word has reference. In everyday discussions, 
we are concerned with a particular word for its own sake: when 
we ask whether “Odysseus” has a reference, we are wondering 
whether there was such a person as Odysseus. But in the discus- 
sions to which the principle A is relevant, we are interested 
in the particular case only for the sake of example. We ask 
whether “‘the number 28” stands for an object, but we are not 
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concerned with “28” rather than “29.” We are not asking 
whether there is such a number as 28. 

But what then are we asking? We are on the verge of intro- 
ducing a philosophical sense of “‘exists’” which is distinct from 
the ordinary application of “‘there is. . . .” Admittedly we do 
not ordinarily say that there is such a number as 28; but we 
do say that there is a perfect number between 10 and 30 and that 
that number is 28. But all the same, we want to add, the number 28 
does not exist (in the philosophical sense). One of the consequences 
of A is the repudiation of this philosophical existence. If a word 
functions as a proper name, then it 7s a proper name. If we 
have fixed the sense of sentences in which it occurs, then we 
have done all that there is to be done toward fixing the sense 
of the word. If its syntactical function is that of a proper name,® 
then we have fixed the sense, and with it the reference, of a proper 
name. If we can find a true statement of identity in which the 
identity sign stands between the name and a phrase of the form 
“the x such that Fx,” then we can determine whether the name 
has a reference by finding out, in the ordinary way, the truth 
value of the corresponding sentence of the form ‘““There is one 
and only one x such that Fx.’ There is no further philosophical 
question whether the name—i.e., every name of that kind— 
really stands for something or not. 

The mistake which makes Frege’s view difficult to accept, which 
makes one feel that “28” does not really stand for anything 
as “Eisenhower” does, is the idea that proper names are the 
simplest parts of language, hardly parts of language at all. This 
rests on imagining that learning the sense of a proper name 
consists in learning to attach a label to an object already picked 
out as such: whereas of course this is the case only when we already 
know how to use other names of the same kind, when we, so 
to speak, all but know the sense of the name.! 


3 It is important that for Frege whether or not a word is a proper name 
is a syntactical question: the only semantic question is whether or not it 
has a Bedeutung. (The terminology is of course not Frege’s.) 

‘ Frege’s famous argument to show that proper names have sense as distinct 
from reference, from the difference in general between the cognitive value 
of “a = a” and that of ‘a = b,” concerns the difference in sense of two 
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When we “ask for the Bedeutung of a name in isolation,’ we 
are asking to be shown the object for which the name stands. 
But in philosophical contexts we are not interested in the partic- 
ular name but in all names of that kind. So it is no use identifying 
the object from among others of its kind. When we ask, ‘“‘What 
is the number 1 ?” it is no use to reply, “It is the number whose 
product with any other number is equal to that number”; when 
we ask, “‘What is fear?’ we do not want to be informed that 
it is the emotion we feel when we think, but do not know, that 
something very unpleasant is due to happen to us. But since 
we have made it impossible that we should be satisfied with 
any answer that is given to a question of this sort, we can go 
only two ways: either, as Frege says, we conclude that the name 
whose reference we are inquiring after stands for some image 
or sensation; or we conclude, like Goodman, that it is simply 
unintelligible. Frege on the other hand holds that the only 
answer that can be given to the general question, what names 
of a certain kind stand for, is an explanation of the sense of the 
sentences in which they are used. 

I must make it clear here that I am concerned wholly with 
questions about whether what Frege calls “proper names,”’ i.e., 
singular terms, have a reference. As is well known, Frege further 
held that other kinds of expression, what he called “incomplete 
expressions,” could be regarded as having a reference. Except 
to say that I do not consider it profitable to discuss the general 
realist-nominalist controversy without making Frege’s distinction 
between complete and incomplete expressions, I shall not be 
concerned with this part of Frege’s doctrine at all: I am in- 
terested here in whether we are to say that “the color red” 
has a reference, not in the separate question whether we are 
to say that the predicate ‘‘. . . is red” has a reference. 

Goodman’s explanation in SA of what it is to be his kind 
of nominalist at first makes it appear that the issue between 


names of the same kind, two names which, so to speak, largely agree in 
sense. I am suggesting that the principle A, understood in the light of his 
other doctrines, applies to the case of two names whose sense is wholly differ- 
ent: it is intended to stop us from asking fruitless philosophical questions 
when confronted by such a case. 
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nominalism and platonism arises for him only in the context 
of some formal system: the platonist is he who employs in his 
formalism the machinery either of set theory or of higher-level 
quantification; the nominalist is he who dispenses with these 
and uses at most the calculus of individuals. The nominalist 
acts in this way because he finds classes (and also properties, 
functions, and so on) unintelligible. A reader who understood 
Goodman’s nominalism in this way would be surprised later 
to discover Goodman demanding (quite outside any formal 
system) that we substitute for such a statement as ““The word 
‘Paris’ consists of five letters’? such locutions as ‘Every ‘Paris’- 
inscription consists of five letter-inscriptions.” (This recommenda- 
tion is very different from those which have often been made 
to translate statements about wisdom into statements about wise 
people or ones about the species tiger into ones about individual 
tigers. In this case philosophers making these recommendations 
could point to a certain redundance in the language, which 
they expressed by saying, ““There are not wise people and wisdom; 
there are not individual tigers and the species tiger.’’ But in the 
case of words and letters, there is no redundance: Goodman 
has to invent words for the things to statements about which 
he wants to reduce statements about letters and words.) 

There is a flat contradiction here between Goodman’s attitude 
to words and letters and Frege’s principle A. The expression 
“the word ‘Paris’”’ functions as a proper name: there is hence, 
on Frege’s view, no question but that it 7s a proper name. We 
know how to attach certain predicates to it and say, e.g., ““The 
word ‘Paris’ has two syllables” or ‘““The word ‘Paris’ is a proper 
name”; we can judge the truth of statements of identity like 
“The word ‘Paris’ is the third word in line ten on page 252 
of my copy of Oliver Twist’; we can even point and say, “This 
is the word ‘Paris’.”” Since we can in this way use this name 
in sentences, all is logically in order with it: there is no sense 
to continuing to ask, “But what is the word ‘Paris’ ?”’ and, finding 
no answer, declaring “‘the word ‘Paris’ ”’ unintelligible. Goodman 
finds it unintelligible only because he has committed the fallacy 
of “‘asking for the meaning of a word in isolation.” 

But what sort of name does Goodman find intelligible? Con- 
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sidering his attitude to “the word ‘Paris’, we might suggest 
that his nominalism is nothing more than materialism of the 
crudest sort: he finds the notion of an “inscription” (in his 
sense) intelligible because it can be understood as applying to 
actual lumps of matter, that of a word unintelligible because 
it cannot. This diagnosis, I shall maintain, is basically correct: 
but it at first appears to meet with a telling objection when 
we examine the formal system presented in SA. 

This system is, in Goodman’s terminology, phenomenalistic 
and realistic. Phenomenalism certainly does not seem to square 
with materialism; but realism perhaps even less. By saying that 
his system is realistic, Goodman means that its basic individuals 
are “‘qualia’”—such things as colors, times, and places within 
the visual field, and also presumably kinds of smell, or of noise, 
and so on; “concrete” sensations (i.e., sensations occurring at 
a particular time) are then defined in terms of qualia with the 
help of the calculus of individuals. Since Goodman holds that 
it is optional whether we choose to regard concrete things as 
thus built up out of abstract ones or conversely to regard qualities 
as sums of concrete entities, it seems that his objection to words 
and letters of the alphabet cannot have rested on a straight- 
forward rejection of abstract entities: his nominalism must, it 
seems, be something more subtle than materialism. 

When he comes to deal in SA with the concepts of shape and 
size, Goodman points out certain features wherein they differ 
from such concepts as color, place, and time. (1) The parts 
of a red individual are red, the parts of an individual occurring 
at a certain moment occur at that moment, and so on, but 
the parts of a square object are not all square, nor the parts 
of a large object all large. (2) Size and shape are derivative 
qualities, in that if one knows what places and times an individual 
occupies, one thereby knows what its shape and size are, but 
not conversely. For these reasons, Goodman will admit into his 
system size and shape predicates but not names of sizes or shapes. 

If we ask why Goodman will not introduce into his system 
names of sizes or of shapes, the answer is simple: there is no way 
in his system of defining such names. The question, rather, ought 
to be: Why does Goodman adopt a system in which names of 
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colors and times, but not of shapes or sizes, can be formulated ? 
When we know the answer to this, we shall understand also 
why Goodman carries his distrust of shapes outside the particular 
system he has happened to construct (for of course names of 
letters are names of shapes, and names of words are names of 
sound shapes). Anyone who starts to try to understand this from 
the realistic standpoint of SA is, I think, bound to fail; so | 
shall instead use Quine’s well-known article, “Identity, Ostension 
and Hypostasis,”’® to throw light on Goodman’s motives. 

The color red, Quine says, can be regarded as something 
“concrete”: as the sum total of red things, “‘a spatially extended 
particular on a par with” the river Thames. We can, that is, 
construe the statement “This is red”’ as like ““This is Socrates”’ 
or “This is the river Thames”; the only difference is that the 
criterion of identity for colors is different from that for men 
or for rivers. It is otherwise with ““This is square’’: for all squares 
might be divided into triangles and all triangles be parts of 
squares, and then if we construed ““This is square” and “This 
is triangular” in this way, the two statements would have the 
same meaning. (It is true that it might be that the river Thames, 
and it alone, was red; but the answer would be that we should 
then be unable to make a conceptual distinction between red 
things and the river Thames, whereas if the sum total of squares 
coincided with the sum total of triangles, we should still be 
able to distinguish squares from triangles.) We can thus get rid 
of some universals by interpreting them as spatiotemporally 
scattered material objects; but we cannot get rid of them all 
in this way: adjectives of color, but not of shape, can be construed 
as proper names. 

If we do not share this suspicion of ‘‘universals,” Quine’s 
preference for expressions which can be understood as designating 
specifiable lumps of matter may seem puzzling. If someone says, 
“This is red,” but his language is too poor for him to understand 
the question, ‘““This what?’ it is senseless to ask whether “red” 
was a name or a predicate. If he can answer the question, if 
he says, e.g., ““This flower,” “‘red’’ was a predicate, but if he 


5 Fournal of Philosophy (1950), also reprinted in From a Logical Point of View. 
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says, ““This color,” it was a name. The use of general nouns 
like “flower” and “color” (as opposed to adjectives) involves 
the use of ‘“‘same”’ (in the context ‘“‘same flower’ or “‘same 
color’). The use of a proper name, like “red” as the name of 
a color, presupposes an understanding of a general noun such 
as “color.” The use of “red” as a predicate presupposes the 
use of some noun like “flower.” What is used as a criterion 
for identity of color is used as a criterion for the obtaining of the 
relation of being like-colored between, e.g., flowers. The use of 
“red”? as a name also presupposes the use of predicates like “‘is 
a primary color” which can be attached to it; otherwise it would 
be pointless to have this name in the language at all. 

Suppose we used “‘square”’ as a name as well as as a predicate 
—that we talked of the shape square as we talk of the color red. 
In order to do this we should need a criterion for identity of 
shapes: this we have to hand in the criterion we use for two 
objects’ standing in the relation of similarity (in the geometrical 
sense). To give any point to using “‘square”’ as a name, we should 
have also to know what predicates we may attach to it. Here 
the use of “‘square”’ as a name rather than as a predicate appears 
quite analogous to the use of “‘red’”’ as a name rather than as 
a predicate. We learn in each case what the name stands for 
both by ostension and by being given a criterion of identity. 
Why are we in the one case supposed to be “‘countenancing 
abstract entities” but in the other case not? 

I can point on different occasions at the same object (man, 
river, letter of the alphabet, shape). Where he can, Quine inter- 
prets this as pointing to a part of a spatiotemporal object. | 
could circumscribe the actual lump of matter to which I am 
pointing, and this would, for Quine, be part of the object which 
I said I was pointing at. Thus a man A is said to consist of the 
various molecule-moments x-¢ such that the molecule x is part 
of A’s body at the moment ¢, and similarly for the river Thames 
and the color red. (These are not lumps of matter in the ordinary 
sense, but, so to speak, lumps of matter-time.) Shapes and letters 
of the alphabet cannot, however, be treated in this way; they 
are therefore “‘abstract entities” suspect to the nominalist in a 
way that colors and men are not. If an expression of the form 
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“This is F” cannot be translated into the form “This circumscrib- 
able temporal cross section of matter is part (or the whole) 
of Z,” then, Quine says, “‘F”’ is either irredeemably a predicate 
or else it purports to be the name of an “abstract entity”? or 
“universal.” 

Quine comes by this notion, I think, by means of the following 
steps: When I wish to teach someone what object I refer to 
as “the color red,” I point to some object, say a flower, to which 
the predicate “‘red” applies, saying, “This is the color red.” 
I then teach the criterion for saying, ““This is the same color 
as that’’; this criterion coincides with that which I might use 
for saying, ““This (flower) matches that one,” where “matches” 
meant ‘‘resembles in color,” but of course the latter criterion 
could have been learned before I acquired the word ‘“‘color.” 
Thus, given an equivalence relation between objects of a certain 
kind, we can introduce names for objects of a new kind, the 
criterion of identity for which will be the same as the criterion 
for the equivalence relation’s obtaining. Now we also have criteria 
of identity for men: i.e., we explain what we mean by “‘Dr. Good- 
man” both by pointing and saying, ““That is Dr. Goodman” 
and also by giving the criterion for saying, e.g., ““That is the 
same man as the one you saw yesterday.’ One may now ask, 
‘“‘What is the criterion of identity for men being applied to?” 
in the sense in which the criterion of identity for colors was 
applied to such things as flowers; i.e., between things of what 
kind is it that the criterion for the obtaining of some equivalence 
relation coincides with the criterion for the identity of men? 

Quine’s answer is “temporal cross sections of matter.’’ Here 
we seem to have reached rock bottom: although we must be 
able to say when two descriptions refer to the same temporal 
cross section of matter, there is no question of recognizing such 
cross sections as the same again. Temporal cross sections of matter 
can thus be regarded as the ultimate constituents: out of them 
we can construct men and flowers and out of these in turn, 
sexes and colors. The usual method is to construe men and 
flowers as classes of molecule-moments and then sexes as classes 
of men, colors as classes of flowers and other material objects. 
But since the nominalist rejects classes in favor of sums, and 
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since the relation of part to whole is transitive, this means that 
sexes and colors can be constructed directly out of molecule- 
moments. But shapes cannot be construed as sums of molecule- 
moments; hence to talk of shapes (or letters of the alphabet) 
is to recognize abstract entities; to say that something is of a 
certain shape is not to say that it is a spatiotemporal part of 
something else. The nominalist can therefore admit shape words 
only as predicates. On this basis, the concept of being a man 
would be of the same abstract character as the concept of being 
square, although the concept of being Dr. Goodman would not, 
since the sum total of molecule-moments which are parts of men 
coincides with the sum total of those which are parts of living 
human cells. The concept of being a color would be abstract, 
since the sum total of colors coincides with the sum total of 
places; though the concept of being red would not. By contrast, 
we should normally say that the use of the name ‘‘Dr. Goodman” 
presupposed the use of “man” as a general noun; the use of 
“red” as a name, that of “color”; the use of “Times Square,” 
that of “place.” 

This account, however, is still back to front. It is not because 
they reject classes and accept sums that Goodman and the earlier 
Quine “‘countenance”’ colors and refuse to countenance shapes: 
it is the other way round. The rejection of classes is the general 
case of the rejection of shapes. I said earlier that Frege, con- 
fronted with the philosophical question ‘‘What does ‘the color 
red’ stand for?” held that an explanation of the sense of sentences 
(including statements of identity) in which “the color red” 
occurred was a sufficient answer. It might be objected that this 
is an incorrect account of Frege’s procedure: in Grundlagen he 
first gives an account of the sense of certain sentences containing 
“the number 1” and then goes on to use this account to frame 
an explicit definition. Likewise, in Frege’s own example, a general 
account of the sense of some sentences containing the phrase 
“the direction of” is later used in constructing an explicit def- 
inition of this expression. But these explicit definitions are given 
in terms of classes (“‘extensions of concepts’’), about which Frege 
remarks merely that he presumes that everyone knows what 
they are. If someone does not know what a class is, then it appears 
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that Frege’s explicit definition of “the number 1” is no use to 
him. Elsewhere Frege explains that the notion of a class is not 
to be equated with that of a whole made up of parts, an 
organization, system, collection, or any like notion: it is, he says, 
a notion peculiar to logic. But this cannot be allowed. Nothing 
can be peculiar to logic: what is part of logic is part of everything. 
The only way in which someone who does not already know 
what a class is can achieve an understanding of Frege’s meaning, 
then, is to take Frege’s example not as one in which “direction” 
is explained by means of the already understood notions of a 
class and of the relation of being parallel, but rather as an 
illustration, which presupposes that we understand “direction,” 
of the role which the notion of a class is to play. That is, we 
are already familiar with the transition from talking about one 
kind of object—lines—to talking about another kind of object 
—directions—by using the criterion for the obtaining of an 
equivalence relation between objects of the former kind as the 
criterion of identity for objects of the new kind: the notion of 
a class is thus intended to represent the general form of this 
familiar kind of transition. (When we speak of the class of x’s 
such that Fx, the equivalence relation involved is that which 
holds between x and » when Fx if and only if Fy.) We do not 
need to ask any further than this what the nature of a class 
is: what we have learned from the paradoxes is that while we 
can introduce such transitions piecemeal, it is impossible con- 
sistently to introduce every possible such transition simultaneously. 
Thus it is only in a formal sense that Frege supplies a definition 
of “the number 1” or of “number.” The definition of numbers 
in terms of classes adds nothing to the description of the sense 
of sentences containing number words; anyone who insists on 
asking after the meaning of these words in isolation, on asking 
for more than the description of their use in sentences, ought 
to be equally dissatisfied with the definition in terms of classes. 
All that has been achieved is the concentration of all his questions 
into the one big question, “But what is a class?” 

Thus it is incorrect to say that Quine rejects shapes because 
he rejects classes and classes are indispensable to the definition 
of shapes from material objects; rather, his rejection of classes 
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is the general case of which the rejection of shapes is a particular 
instance. And the reason he wants to repudiate names of shapes 
is that he ‘‘asks for the reference of a name in isolation.” To 
the philosophical question ‘‘What is the color red?” Quine has 
an answer—the sum total of the molecule-moments to which 
we apply the predicate ‘“‘red’’; but to the analogous question, 
“What zs the shape square?” (or ““What zs the letter ‘A’ ?’’), 
no such answer can be returned. The best we can do is to do, 
in a more systematic way, what we should do if we encountered 
someone who genuinely did not understand the use of the phrase 
“the shape of . . .” (or of “letter of the alphabet’): namely, 
to give an account of the sense of the sentences in which these 
expressions occur; and this, for Quine and Goodman, is not 
enough. 

I have discussed this in terms of Quine’s article rather than 
Goodman’s book, because in his article Quine expressly adopts 
a materialist standpoint; for him the basic entities are molecule- 
moments. Although Goodman’s system is realistic, I think that 
it is the possibility of a particularistic system admitting colors 
as entities that makes a realistic system seem unobjectionable 
to Goodman and the impossibility (without classes) of admitting 
shapes into a particularistic system which leads him to set up 
the system of SA in the way he does. Goodman starts off by 
“admitting into his ontology” only what can be construed as 
a sum of molecule-moments, such as colors, places, and times, 
and refusing admittance to shapes and letters of the alphabet, 
which cannot. Since colors and so forth can be construed in 
this way, Goodman has no qualms about constructing a system © 
in which these things are basic individuals, even though their 
respectability is not guaranteed in this system by their being 
constructed out of irreproachably concrete entities. But a system 
in which it would be possible to frame names of shapes, directions, 
or sizes would presumably be inadmissible for Goodman. I do 
not think that Goodman’s plea that he has no prejudice in favor 
of any special kind of entity as constituting the basic individuals 
of a system is to be taken at its face value. Particularistic systems 
are not for him the only possible ones, but they constitute a 
justification for any other kind of system. 
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My claim that Goodman’s nominalism amounts to no more 
than simple materialism is thus in essence correct, if we read 
“‘particularism” for ‘materialism’: what would correspond on 
the phenomenal plane to molecule-moments would be concrete, 
unrepeatable presentations. That this claim is correct is very 
hard to see from SA, especially if one takes seriously Goodman’s 
protest that he has no philosophical predilection for any special 
type of basic individual. But until one recognizes the correctness 
of the claim, one cannot understand Goodman’s finding classes 
or letters of the alphabet “unintelligible” as other than a psycho- 
logical quirk peculiar to Goodman. Once we see the justice of 
the claim, we see that Goodman’s distribution of marks for 
intelligibility is based on a very crude principle, well hidden 
from the reader by the subtlety of the maneuvers occasioned 
by it. Material objects, i.e., sums of molecule-moments, whether 
continuous or scattered, are regarded as intelligible presumably 
because they are thought of as par excellence what may be 
pointed at; we can hold them, or bits of them, in our hands. 
I suppose that the phenomenal equivalents, sums of presentations, 
are likewise thought of as the end terms of a kind of mental 
pointing. The failure to understand what purport to be names, 
but cannot be construed as names of entities of the above kinds, 
rests on the other hand on setting an impossibly high standard 
for explanations, on posing the question ‘‘What are these entities ?”” 
and rejecting any answer which does not state the reference of 
the name in isolation. These tendencies are the obverse and 
reverse of the belief Wittgenstein attacks throughout the Jn- 
vestigations, the idea that an ostensive definition can contain 
within itself the whole explanation of the use of a name. 

In speaking of “‘concrete particulars,” I do not mean to suggest 
that I attach, as Goodman does, any absolute sense to this 
expression. (Goodman nowhere offers any explanation of his 
application of “concrete” or ‘“‘particular’ outside any given 
system.) By a “particular” I understand an object of a kind 
such that we do not speak of objects of any kind such that the 


criterion for the obtaining of some equivalence relation between 
objects of this latter kind coincides with the criterion of identity 
for objects of the former kind. Whether or not objects of a given 
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kind are particulars is relative to the language in question: | 
hold that there is no kind of objects such that they must be 
particulars relative to every possible language. How Goodman 
would explain “particular” I do not know; but I hope it is 
intuitively clear what sort of thing he would count as a particular, 
and further that I have established that his philosophical attitude 
and that of his kind of nominalist in general can be understood 
only on the assumption that there is for them a sense in which 
these particulars are “epistemologically” (or metaphysically) 
“‘prior.”” 
MicHAEL DUMMETT 

University of California 
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It [the Godhead] is free of all names and void of all forms. It is one 
and simple, as God is one and simple, and no man can in any wise 
behold it.— Meister ECKHART 


Brahman has neither name nor form, transcends merit and demerit, 
is beyond time, space, and the objects of sense-experience. 
Supreme, beyond the power of speech to express . . .—SHANKARA 


In them [mystical states] the mysterium is experienced in its essential, 
positive, and specific character, as something that bestows upon man 
a beatitude beyond compare, but one whose real nature he can neither 
proclaim in speech nor conceive in thought.—RupboLpH Orto 


That Soul is not this, it is not that. It is unseizable, for it cannot 
be seized.—BriHAD ARANYAKA UPANISHAD 


No form belongs to Him, not even one for the Intellect. . . . What 
meaning can there be any longer in saying: ‘‘This and this property 
belongs to Him” ?—PLortinus 


Philologos: How can anyone seriously make statements like this ? 
They seem to be self-defeating. For in making such a statement 
as “Brahman has neither name nor form . . . [and is] beyond 
the power of speech to express,” isn’t one doing (or purporting 
to do) the very thing which the statement declares to be impos- 
sible, namely, attach a name or ascribe a form to Brahman 
or .“‘express’’ it in speech? Of course we cannot press this charge 
until we know the authors’ exact intentions. Perhaps they are 
indulging in rhetorical exaggeration, as I would in saying, “Oh, 
Jane is impossible.” If I said this, you wouldn’t charge me with 
self-contradiction on the ground that I was on the one hand 
implying that “ 


ane” names an actually existing person and 
on the other hand asserting that it is impossible (logically or 
causally) that this person exists. You would take me to be saying, 
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hyperbolically, that Jane is very difficult to get along with, and/or 
expressing my irritation at her. (Cf. “That outcome is un- 
thinkable,” “I always say the line ‘Scarf up the tender eye of 
pitiful day’ wrong.”’) Similarly, Shankara may be hyperbolically 
saying that it is difficult to find the right words to talk about 
Brahman, and/or expressing the frustration he meets in such 
attempts. Or perhaps the authors are using terms like “name,” 
“form,” “‘express,”’ and “‘property” with unstated restrictions and 
qualifications such that their statements do not involve naming, 
expressing, attributing forms or properties, and so on, in their 
use of these terms. On neither of these interpretations would 
their statements be logically objectionable. But the oracular style 
of these writings makes it very difficult to know what inter- 
pretation to give them. 

Mysticus: It is true that most religious writers are rather 
obscure, on this point as on others. But there is at least one 
exception—Professor W. T. Stace. In his recent book, Time and 
Eternity,’ Stace puts forward the proposition that God is ineffable 
and takes considerable pains to explain exactly what he means, 
thereby, so it seems to me, giving a precise expression to what 
the people such as you cited were getting at. He makes it quite 
clear that he is not speaking hyperbolically, and he makes it 
quite explicit that the assertions are to be taken unqualifiedly, 
without any sort of restriction. And yet I cannot see that they 
are self-defeating in the way you suggest. Here are some of his 
statements of the thesis: 


To say that God is ineffable is to say that no concepts apply to Him, 
and that He is without qualities. . . . And this implies that any 
statement of the form “God is x” is false.? 


Thus to the intellect He is blank, void, nothing. You cannot attach 
any predicate to Him. . . because every predicate stands for a concept, 
so that to affirm a predicate of Him is to pretend that He is appre- 
hensible by the conceptual intellect.* 


It is not merely our minds which cannot understand God, nor is it 


1 Princeton, N. J., 1952. ? Op. cit., p. 33. * Op. cit., p. 42. 
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merely our concepts which cannot reach Him. No mind could under- 
stand His Mystery—so long as we mean by a mind a conceptual 
intellect—and no concepts could apprehend Him. And this is the 
same as saying that He is, in His very nature, unconceptualizable, 
that His Mystery and incomprehensibility are absolute attributes of 
Him.! 


Philologos: These utterances sound uncompromising enough. 
But there is something very queer about some of them, for 
example, “He is, in His very nature, unconceptualizable.”’ Is 
this as if I should say, in speaking of a very bright but intractable 
student, ‘‘He is, by his very intelligence, incapable of learning” ? 
Note that I couldn’t be denying, in a literal sense, that he can 
learn. For my statement presupposes that he has intelligence, 
and we wouldn’t say of anything that it has intelligence unless 
we suppose that it could learn something. Any evidence that 
it was in a strict sense incapable of learning would equally be 
evidence that it had no intelligence. In actually using this sentence 
I would be employing hyperbole to express vividly the fact that 
the very intelligence which makes him capable of learning is 
so quick-triggered that it is difficult for him to submit to the 
prolonged discipline which is essential for thoroughly learning 
anything. So in the same spirit I might say of an acquaintance, 
‘He is, in his very nature, unconceptualizable” (cf. “His nature 
is an absolute enigma to me’’), thereby exaggeratedly saying 
that he is hard to understand and expressing my puzzlement 
at his dark and devious ways. But again I could not mean 
“unconceptualizable” in a strict sense here;> for in ascribing 


to him a nature, I have already admitted that he is conceptual- 
“4 


4 Op. cit., pp. 48-49. 
5 A terminological note for the whole paper: I take Stace, and those who 


talk about this matter in the same way, to be using “concept”? within the 
philosophical tradition in which we can be said to apply a concept to x 
whenever we predicate anything of x (or attach a predicate to x); and in 
which to say that we can apply concepts to x is equivalent to saying that 
x is conceptualizable, capable of being apprehended by concepts or by the 
conceptual intellect, etc. These equivalences are implicit in the second of 
the three above quotations from Stace and in the quotation below, p. 510. 
Therefore, although I hold no brief for this double-barreled lingo, I shall 
in the following use ‘‘apply a concept to x’? as synonymous with “attach 
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izable, that is, that concepts can be applied to him. We speak 
of the nature of x only where we suppose ourselves able to say 
various things abouf x. We wouldn’t talk about human nature 
unless we supposed we could apply certain concepts to men. 
Hence I can suppose only that Stace in saying, “He is, in His 
very nature, unconceptualizable”’ is hyperbolically expressing the 
difficulty of forming concepts which apply strictly to God. And 
so we are back to something like ‘“‘Jane is impossible.’ 
Mystwus: No, I can’t agree that Stace is just exaggerating. 
But I must admit that the statements you cite are not happy 
ones. However, I don’t believe they are essential for the statement 
of his thesis. He doesn’t have to speak of God’s nature, or of 
something being an absolute attribute of God. He used those 


locutions in order to emphasize that God is unconceptualizable 


not just by the human mind but by any mind whatsoever. But 
he could have made the point by saying just that (as he also 
does) and thereby have avoided tripping himself up in this way. 
P.:; Let’s see what is left after the purge. ‘““To say that God 
is ineffable is to say that no concepts apply to Him,.. . that 
any statement of the form ‘God is x’ is false.” ““Thus you cannot 
attach any predicate to Him.”’ But if in saying, ‘‘God is ineffable”’ 
we are making a true statement, haven’t we applied a concept 
to Him, viz., the concept of ineffability? Haven’t we attached 
a predicate to Him, viz., “ineffable”? Haven’t we made a true 
statement of the form ‘God is x’? Aren’t we in the position 
of being able to make a true statement only by doing the very 
things which the statement declares impossible, thereby falsifying 
it? Is this like a man saying, “I can’t speak English”? (Cf. the 
case of a town crier who cries that crying has been outlawed.) 
M.;: Surely you aren’t serious. When I say, ‘‘God is ineffable,” 
[ am not attempting to apply a concept to Him or attach a 


a predicate to x”’ (or “‘predicate something of x’). And, for stylistic purposes, 
I shall sometimes add as a further synonym “characterize x.’’ I am under 
no illusion that the boundaries of these three terms are precisely drawn in 
the tradition. In fact a good part of this paper hinges, in part, on exhibiting 
their vagueness. But I think that within the tradition they oscillate together 
for the most part. 

6 The same sort of considerations apply to “His Mystery and incom- 
prehensibility are absolute attributes of Him. 


” 
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predicate to Him, and so if the statement is true it would not 
be correct to say I have succeeded in doing these things. I am 
denying that any concepts or predicates cah be applied to Him. 
Of course, the grammatical form of “God is ineffable” is mis- 
leading. It looks like a positive statement, such as “Jones is 
ill’ or “‘Susie is pretty,’ but actually it doesn’t involve attaching 
any predicate to anything. Its logical form would be more clearly 
exhibited if it were formulated: “It is not the case that any 
predicate can be attached to God.” This shows that “God is 
ineffable” is not really of the logical form “God is x,”’ although 
it looks as if it were. Similarly, saying ““King Arthur is fictitious” 
does not constitute attaching a predicate to King Arthur, although 
it looks as if it did. Hence to say truly ‘‘God is ineffable’ we 
are not required to do what we are declaring to be impossible. 

P.: So the man who said, “I can’t speak English,” if charged 
with falsifying his own statement, might retort (in French) that 
he didn’t mean that he couldn’t say what he was saying. (And 
if the town crier were arrested, he might complain, “‘But surely 
the law doesn’t forbid my crying it. It’s the only way of publicizing 
it.””) In both these cases the speaker trusts us to make the sort 
of qualification that would make his statement intelligible and 
proper. If we are tempted to interpret them in a paradoxical 
way, we draw back and say, ““They couldn’t have meant that” 
and look for some qualification that will remove the paradox. 
So Stace perhaps trusted to the circumstances to make it plain 
that he wouldn’t count “ineffable” as a predicate because it 
is negative. But wouldn’t it be better to make this explicit and 
restate the principle as: “No positive predicates can be applied 
to God’? 

M.: This qualification is unnecessary. ‘‘Ineffability”’ is not a 
predicate, in the strict sense of the term. For to “predicate”’ 
ineffability of x is really to deny something of x. 

P.: If a pupil who had been directed to give an example 
of a subject-predicate sentence were to present “‘Freedom is in- 
tangible” or even “God is ineffable,’ wouldn’t he get credit 
for his answer? And isn’t “the concept of impossibility” a proper 
phrase? So whatever the “strict” sense might be, the point 
is that Stace is deviating from common usage and, in the 
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interests of intelligibility, had best make his deviation explicit. 

But now I want to bring out another feature of “God is inef- 
fable” which puzzles me. Let me approach this by asking: ‘‘What 
is it of which ineffability is being predicated or, if you prefer, 
of which ‘effability’ is being denied ?” 

M.: God, of course. 

P.: Ah. But what do you mean by ‘‘God”’? 

M.: Stace identifies God with mystical experience. But that 
seems to me unduly restrictive. I would rather say that God 
is that toward which we direct religious activities of any sort: 
worship, prayer, and so forth. 

P.: But when you and Stace explain in this way the meaning 
you attach to “God,” aren’t you thereby attaching predicates 
to Him, or at least putting yourself in a position to do so? In 
other words, in using “God,” aren’t you presupposing that you 
can predicate of God whatever phrase you would give to explain 
your meaning ? 

M.: There does seem to be something odd here. Perhaps we 
are overlooking some peculiarity in the way a proper name like 
“God” is used. Now that I recall, Stace says: 


As every logician knows, any name, any word in any language, except 
a proper name, stands for a concept or a universal. . . . Neither God 
nor Nirvana stand for concepts. Both are proper names. It is not 
a contradiction that Eckhart should use the name God and yet declare 
Him nameless. For though He has a proper name, there is for Him 
no name in the sense of a word standing for a concept.’ 


P.: This theory does not tally with the way you, and Stace, 
were just now explaining the meaning of “God.” But never mind 
that. Let’s look at this conception of proper names for a bit. 
And first I want to ask: ‘How do we determine whether a given 
person understands a given proper name?’ Let’s start with 
something a little simpler than ‘‘God.” Suppose I say to you, 


7 Op. cit., p. 24. 

8 We do not ordinarily speak of ‘‘understanding a proper name.” But 
we do speak of understanding sentences and using them meaningfully; and 
one of the conditions of understanding or using meaningfully a sentence 
in which a proper name occurs is knowing who the proper name is a name 
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“Jane is a spiteful wench.” You nod, but for some reason I 
suspect you are bluffing. So I say, “I don’t believe you know 
who I am taiking about.’ What could you do to vindicate 
yourself? 

M.: 1 might point out a girl in the room and say, “That 
is Jane.” Or I might just go over and address her by name. 

P.: Yes. But this obviously doesn’t apply to our problem, since 
one can’t, in a literal sense, point out God, or go over and address 
Him. And so for our purpose we had better stipulate that | 
make my statement when Jane is not present and that for some 
reason we can’t go to where she is. Or take the case of a historical 
figure, for example, “Richard II of England,” where pointing 
out is logically impossible. How would you prove your under- 
standing in these cases? 

M.: In the case of Jane, I might reply to your charge by 
saying something like ‘“She’s Fred’s sister-in-law” or “‘She’s the 
girl with the auburn hair Bob introduced me to last night.” 
In the case of Richard II, I might say ,“‘He was the king deposed 
by Bolingbroke,” or, ““He was ruler of England from 1377 to 
1399.” 

P.: Good. But doesn’t this show that a condition of your 


understanding me, when I use the proper name of something 
you cannot point out, is your capacity to provide some such 
identifying phrase? If you were unable to provide any such 
phrase, would we say you understood the name ? 


M.: I suppose not. 

P.: And isn’t the same true of ““God’’? Suppose I say to you, 
“God is a very present help in time of trouble.” You nod piously, 
but for some reason I suspect a failure of communication; perhaps 
I have reason to think you use the word differently. And so 
I ask, ‘““What do you mean by ‘God’ ?” You might reply, ““The 
first cause,” or “The necessary being,” or “The supreme mind 


of (with certain qualifications which are noted below, p. 514). Hence, in 
the absence of any other compendious expression, I shall speak of ‘tunder- 
standing a proper name, ‘N’,” as synonymous with ‘‘knowing who (or what) 
‘N’ is the name of” or “knowing who (or what) N is.”’ This extension of the 
use of “‘understanding”’ will not cause confusion unless it is allowed to obscure 
the important differences involved. ‘ 
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holding moral relations with mankind,” or ‘“‘He Who revealed 
Himself to the prophets,” or “The father of Jesus Christ,’’ or 
“The judge of our sins.” If you were unable to give any such 
answer, wouldn’t I be justified in concluding that you didn’t 
understand the word “God” in any way? This means that a 
condition of your understanding any statement containing ‘‘God”’ 
is your capacity to supply some such identifying phrase, and 
any such phrase would constitute a predicate which could be 
attached to God. Hence “God is ineffable’? asserts that an 
essential condition of its meaningfulness does not hold. 

M.: Hold on. I might agree with your premise that I couldn’t 
be said to understand a sentence containing “God” unless I 
could supply an identifying phrase. But your conclusion doesn’t 
follow. Suppose in order to identify Jane I use the phrase “‘the 
girl whose picture was on the back page of last night’s paper,” 
or in order to identify Richard II, I use the phrase “‘the protago- 
nist of Shakespeare’s play of that name.’ Would these responses 
be sufficient to convince you that I had understood your state- 
ments containing those proper names? 

P.: I suppose so. 

M.: But to say that a picture of Jane was on the back page 
of last night’s paper is not to predicate anything of Jane or 
characterize her in any way. You might well complain that 
I had not told you what she is like and that you still can’t form 
a concept of her. And still less have I predicated anything of 
Richard II when I have said that Shakespeare wrote a play 
about him. 

P.: Maybe not. But you have said something about them. 

M.: True. But to say that x is ineffable is obviously not to 
say that we can’t say anything about x in any sense of “‘say 
something about.” It is to say that we can’t say anything which 
would involve attaching a predicate to x or characterizing it. 

P.: You have overlooked one point, I fear. Even if you can’t 
use those identifying phrases to characterize x, the information 
contained in these phrases gives you clues as to how to go about 
characterizing x. You can look at the back page of last night’s 
paper, and on the basis of what you see, you can tell me all 
sorts of things about Jane. You can read Shakespeare’s play 
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and/or study his sources and thereby discover many characteristics 
of Richard II. Hence it isn’t true that you could provide identi- 
fying phrases of this sort and yet not be able to characterize that 
which the phrase identifies. 

M.: Perhaps. But what about “God”? That’s the case we’re 
really interested in. Couldn’t I demonstrate my understanding 
of ‘“‘God” by saying something like “the object of religious 
experience,” or “the object of worship”? And surely saying that 
doesn’t lead to any characterization of God. In the other cases 
there was perhaps a minimal characterization lurking in the very 
mode of identification. For in identifying x as the protagonist 
of a drama, I am presupposing that x is a human being; and to 
identify x as that a picture of which . . . is to presuppose that 
x is a visible thing. But to identify x as the object of religious 
experience or worship is not to imply anything about what sort 
of entity it is. It does not involve any limitation on what can 
and cannot be said about it. It is like saying of something that 
it is an object of thought. That tells us nothing. Anything can 
be thought about. 

P.: But doesn’t your identifying phrase tell us where to look 
for more information, just as in the other cases? If you actually 
use “‘object of religious experience”’ as a criterion for identifying 
God (and aren’t just mechanically repeating the phrase), you 
can find other things to say of God by reflecting on your own 
religious experience and/or reading what other people have said 
on the basis of theirs. Thus, depending on what you are willing 
to call “religious experience,” you could discover that God is 
infinite bliss, a consuming fire, the ground of all being, the spirit 
of love, and so on. Or if your criterion is “‘object of worship,”’ 
you could examine what you take to be cases of worship and 
discover what is said of God there, for example, that He is our 
father, King of Kings, creator of heaven and earth, judge of 
all men, and so forth. 

M.: Ah, but the language we use to describe what we 
meet in religious experience or to address the object of our 
worship is metaphorical language. We don’t mean that God is 
literally a fire, a father, a King, and so forth. Hence in 
saying these things we aren’t really predicating anything of God. 
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P.: The standards for real predication seem to be steadily 
stiffening. Do you really wish to say that when the poet says: 


There is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies grow, 


he is not predicating anything of his lady fair? 

M.: Not in the strict sense. 

P.: What would you take to be a case of predication in the 
strict sense ? 

M.: “This cup is blue.” 

P.: “God is a consuming fire” is certainly different from that. 
But until you have said just how it is different, that is, until 
you have given some criteria for recognizing real predication, 
your general thesis that no predicate can be applied to God 
doesn’t come to much. 

M.: Surely such criteria could be given. But there is something 
else we have overlooked. There are cases where we would say 
that someone understands a sentence even though he doesn’t 
know who is named bya proper name occurring in the sentence. 
Suppose, you are rambling on about your acquaintances and 
you say, “John Krasnick is a queer duck.” Perhaps we are 
interrupted then, and I don’t have a chance to ask you who 
John Krasnick is. Or perhaps I am just not interested in following 
up this facet of the conversation. It would be strange, wouldn’t 
it, to say that I didn’t understand what you had said ? 

P.: Yes, it would. But note why. If I were called away just 
after uttering this sentence, and someone asked you, “‘Who is 
John Krasnick?” you would reply, “Oh, I don’t know, one of 
P.’s acquaintances,” or perhaps, “Someone P. was just talking 
about; that’s all I know about him.” You would have to supply 
at least this much of an identification if you are to be said to 
understand my remark. 

M.: But if the ability to supply an identifying phrase like 
“the x named ‘N’,” or “the x A calls ‘N’” is sufficient for under- 
standing a sentence containing a proper name, then I can cer- 
tainly understand such a sentence without being able to charac- 
terize the nominatum. Surely not even you would hold that 
saying, ‘‘X is named by ‘N’”’ constitutes a characterization of x. 
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P.: No, I wouldn’t. But note what is going on here. Insofar 
as the only identifying phrase you gave for WN is “the x called 
‘N’,” we are hesitant about saying that you understand, or fully 
understand, what is being said. If, when I said, “John Krasnick 
is a queer duck,” you had nodded, assented, let it pass, or given 
other indications that you had understood me, and then it turned 
out later that the only identifying criterion you could give is 
“the man P. called ‘John Krasnick’,” I could accuse you of 
practicing deception. I might say, “‘Why didn’t you tell me you 
didn’t know who I was talking about?” In other words, when 
we give the usual indications of having understood a sentence 
containing a proper name, we are purporting to be able to say 
more about the nominatum than this. 

This is also brought out by the fact that if, after the inter- 
ruption, someone were to ask you, “‘Who was P. talking about?” 
it would be misleading for you to reply, “John Krasnick.” For 
in using the proper name, you would be representing yourself 
as knowing more about him than that I called him ‘John 
Krasnick.” If that is all you know, the natural thing for you 
to say would be, “Oh, somebody named ‘John Krasnick’.”’ Thus 
we put this case into a special category. 

And this means that the philosopher who says, “God is in- 
effable”’ could not be interpreted as understanding “God” in 
this very weak sense. If I were to say, “John Krasnick is queer,” 
and couldn’t tell you anything about him (except for queerness), 
apart from the fact that his name is “John Krasnick,”’ you could 
justifiably accuse me of shamming. You might retort, “You 
weren't really saying anything.’’ And there is a good reason 
for this usage. There would be no point in my saying anything 
about John Krasnick or God or anyone else unless I had some 
way of identifying them in addition to their being so named. 
Why should I bother to say of God that He is ineffable rather 
than effable, why should I care whether He is omnipotent or 
limited, loving or cruel, conscious or unconscious, if I know 
Him only as what people call ““God’’? It is not only that in 
this case I would have no basis for saying one thing rather than 
the other. More fundamentally, I could have no interest in doing 
so. People are interested in saying things, and raising questions, 
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about God because they identify Him as the source of their 
being, the promulgator of their moral laws, the judge of their 
sins, the architect of their salvation, the object of their worship, 


or (with Stace) mystical experience. It is because they identify 
God in such ways that they consider it important to ask and 
answer questions about Him. 

M.: Perhaps you are right. But there is something else which 
has been worrying me. People differ enormously in verbal ability. 
Is it not possible for a man to understand a proper name and 
yet not be able to put this understanding, at least with any 
adequacy, in a formula? 

P.: Perhaps. Formulation of an identifying phrase is not the 
only device for explaining one’s understanding of a proper name, 
though it is the simplest. If the speaker lacks verbal facility, 
we might try to smoke out his criterion in some other way. 
We might, for example, present him with various passages from 
religious literature and note which ones he recognizes as describing 
God. Or we might describe (or present) various forms of worship 
and note which he considers appropriate. With sufficient pains 
we could, in this way, piece out a criterion which he would 
on reflection recognize as the one he actually uses. And if the 
most thorough attempts of this sort were persistently frustrated, 
wouldn’t we again be justified in concluding that he wasn’t 
using the word meaningfully ? 

Another thing. This point doesn’t depend on any special 
features of intersubjective communication. I might be doubtful as 
to whether I really understood a certain name. If so, I would 
have to use the same devices to assure myself that I did (or 
didn’t). 


But let’s forget all these difficulties for the moment and suppose 
that one can say, “God is ineffable” without thereby defeating 
one’s purpose. We are still faced with the question why anyone 
should accept the statement. Isn’t it amply refuted by the facts? 
Religious literature is crammed full of sentences attaching pred- 
icates to God, and there are many men who devote their lives 
to making such predications. 

M.: Oh, no doubt there are many sentences which have a 
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declarative grammatical form and contain ‘“‘God’’ as subject. 
But if you examine them they will all turn out to be either 
negative or metaphorical. None of them express conceptions of 
God, and so none constitute predication in the strict sense of 
the term. 

P.: Perhaps. But what positive reasons can be adduced for 
the position ? 

M.: Mystics, who are in the best position to know, have 
repeatedly declared God to be ineffable. Just consider, for 
example, the statements you cited at the beginning of our discus- 
sion. 

P.: It is true that many mystics have said things which could 
be interpreted in this way. But if it is a question of authority, 
many deeply religious men who are not mystics have expressed 
themselves to the contrary. Of course you could rule out their 
testimony by defining “‘God” as what one encounters in mystical 
experience, or even (with Stace) simply as mystical experience. 

M.: I would hesitate to do that. But if we approach God’ 
through mystical experience, without ruling out the possibility 
of other approaches, we can use a different line of argument. 
We can see that mystical experience has certain features which 
prevent it, or anything discovered in it, from being conceptualized. 
For example: 


It is of the very nature of the intellect to involve the subject-object 
opposition. But in the mystic experience this opposition is transcended. 
Therefore the intellect is incapable of understanding it. Therefore it 
is incomprehensible, ineffable.® 


But the oneness of God is indivisible and relationless. Now this relation- 
less indivisible unity is precisely the character of the mystic intuition 
as described by all mystics. . . . To say this is only to say that the 
mystic experience is beyond the capacity of the intellect to handle, 
since it is the very nature of the intellect to operate by means of 
separation, discrimination, and analysis.!° 


P.: Leaving aside questions as to the adequacy of the analysis 
of “intellect”? employed here, there is something very strange 
about these arguments. The conclusion is ‘‘ Mystical experience 


® Op. cit., p. 40. 10 Op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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is unconceptualizable,” and in order to prove it we adduce 
various characteristics of mystical experience. That is, we have 
made our success in conceptualizing mystical experience in a 
certain way a condition for proving that it can’t be conceptualized. 
But how could a successful completion of a task ever enable 
us to prove that the task is impossible ? Wouldn’t it rather prove 
the opposite? Isn’t this like giving an inductive argument for 
the invalidity of induction? Or presenting a documentary film 
to show that photography is impossible ? 

M.: You keep making the same mistakes. To say that God 
is an indivisible unity is not to apply any concept to Him. It 
is simply to deny that there is any distinction of parts in Him. 

P.: I begin now to see the situation more clearly. Several 
times I have pointed out that in saying or defending “‘God is 
ineffable,” you were saying, or implying your ability to say, 
something about God. And each time you deny that what is 
being said involves attaching any predicate to God, applying 
any concept to Him, or characterizing Him, either because it 
is negative, or because it is metaphorical, or because it is an 
extrinsic denomination, and so forth. It begins to appear that 
you are prepared to deny of anything you are committed to 
saying of God that it is a predicate and so on. But if this is 
your tack, then in uttering “God is ineffable,” you are just 
exhibiting a certain feature of your use of “ineffable” (and 
“predicate,” “‘concept,” and so on), rather than saying anything 
about God. You are expressing your determination not to count 
as a predicate and so on anything which is said of God. You 
are like a man who says, “Only empirically testable sentences 
are meaningful” (cf. ““Only scientific method gives us knowledge’’) 
and then, whenever presented with a sentence which can’t be 
empirically tested, denies that it is meaningful, without giving 
any reason for all these denials except the lack of empirical 
testability. After a while we will begin to suspect that he is 
just showing us how he uses “meaningful,” rather than ascribing 
some property to all the members of a class which has been 
defined in some independent way. 

M.: But I am just using “‘predicate, 
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concept,” and so on, 
in their ordinary senses. The only statements which you showed 
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I was committed to making would not ordinarily be thought 
to involve applying concepts or predicates to God. Similarly 
if the positivist just accepts or rejects examples of meaningful 
statements according to our ordinary discriminations, he is saying 
something about the class of statements which would ordinarily 
be called meaningful. 

P.: ?’'m not at all sure that you are using “predicate” and so 
on in just the way we ordinarily do, if, indeed, there is any 
one such way. At least you haven’t made that out. Of course, 
it is only if you are taking “having ‘God’ as subject”? as your 
sole and sufficient criterion for saying that a sentence doesn’t 
involve predication and so on that you can be accused of uttering 
a tautology in the strict sense. Insofar as you have other criteria, 
you are not uttering a tautology. But if you don’t state your 
criteria, and if, whenever you are forced to admit that certain 
statements containing “God” as subject can be made, you rule 
and so on, either without 


be) 


these out as examples of “predication 
any justification or on the basis of a principle which looks tailor- 
made for the occasion, we can be excused for suspecting that 
your utterance approximates to a tautology. Of course alter- 
natively I might suppose that you have no criterion. But then 
your utterance becomes so indefinite as to assert almost nothing. 

If you want to prevent your thesis from oscillating in this limbo 
between tautology and maximum indefiniteness, you had better 
include a specification of the senses in which you wish to deny 
that concepts and predicates can be applied to God. With such 
a specification the thesis might well be significant and worthy 
of serious consideration. For example, you might restate the 
position: “God cannot be positively characterized in_ literal 
terms.” This assertion need not lead to such frustrations as we 
have been considering. For the speaker could use a nonliteral 
phrase to identify God; and although the statement itself is 
presumably literal, it is not positive. And, given a sufficiently 
precise explication of “‘literal,” this is a thesis well worth con- 
sideration. Or you might wish to say, “‘We can speak only of 
extrinsic features of God, not of His intrinsic nature,” or “‘God 
can never be characterized with the precision we can attain 
in science,” or ““We can speak of God only in a highly abstract 
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way. None of these utterances need be self-defeating; for 
(1) in each case the sentence itself does not fall within the class 
of those declared impossible, and (2) a speaker or hearer can 
use a criterion for identifying God which does not involve attrib- 
uting to Him a predicate of the sort which is ruled out. If 
you are interested in unambiguously communicating a definite 
thesis and avoiding tripping yourself up in the process, you would 
be well advised to make such specifications. 

M.: Yes, I see that would be better. But how does it happen 
that so many philosophers make ineffability statements without 
qualification ? 

P.: Perhaps something like this is involved. There are many 
“un. . .able” words which can be applied with all sorts of 
qualifications, diminishing to an unqualified application. Thus 
I can say that our baseball team is unbeatable in our league; 
or unbeatable by any other college; or unbeatable by any 
other amateur team; or well-nigh unbeatable (by any team); 
practically unbeatable; or, simply, unbeatable; or even, to make 
it still stronger, absolutely unbeatable. The final term in this 
series, ‘“unbeatable”’ (or “absolutely unbeatable”’) is logically just 


as respectable as any of the others. Though it may be wildly 
improbable that our baseball team is unbeatable (without quali- 
fication), there is no logical self-stultification involved in saying 
uncontrollable.”?) With 
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so. (Cf. “unattainable,” ‘unbreakable, 
such cases in mind it is easy to feel logically comfortable about 
saying of God without qualification that He is unconceptualizable 
or ineffable. But we still might feel more squeamish about this 
latter case were it not for the fact that there are contexts where 
we can employ even these terms (or terms very close to them) 
without qualification. For example: (a) ‘‘A fall in the stock market 
is inconceivable”; (b) “John is unspeakable.’ Of course as (a) 
is actually used, it doesn’t imply that we can’t apply a concept 
to the falling of the stock market. It simply means that we have 
every reason to suppose it won’t happen. But the verbal similarity 
between this and “‘God is unconceptualizable’’ (where this is 
intended to imply that we cannot form a concept of God) helps 
us to suppose that the latter is as legitimate as the former. 
Similarly (b) is simply a way of saying that John is despicable. 
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But the fact that it has a use helps us to suppose that the verbally 
similar utterance ‘“‘God is ineffable” (taken to imply that God 
cannot be spoken of) also can be given a use. But fully to untangle 
the muddle in “God is ineffable,’ we should have to make 
explicit all the similarities and differences in the ways sentences 
of this sort function. 

If we want to avoid such muddles, we must make explicit 
the sorts of conception, predication, characterization, and so forth 
we are asserting to be impossible with respect to God in contrast 
to the sorts we are admitting as possible. To label something 
ineffable in an unqualified way is to shirk the job of making 
explicit the ways in which it can be talked about; just as to 
unqualifiedly label an expression (which is actually used) 
meaningless is to shirk the job of making explicit the sort of 
meaning it does have in these uses. There may be something 
in the world which can’t be talked about in any way, but if 
so we can only signalize the fact by leaving it unrecorded. 
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ACTION 


E SPEAK not only of the actions of infants, wild beasts, 

and lunatics but also of the actions of normal human 
beings in walking, talking, working, and playing. Yet we rec- 
ognize an important difference between these two groups of 
cases. Infants, wild beasts, and lunatics may behave in ways 
that are fortunate or unfortunate to themselves and to others, 
but nothing done by such individuals is subject to moral criticism 
of any sort. Moral terms like “right” and “wrong” are ap- 
propriately applied only to the actions of normal and relatively 
mature human beings. In this paper I shall reserve the term 
“action”? for the cases in which what an individual does can 
be in principle and in the appropriate circumstances the subject 
of moral review. This restricted usage of the term will enable 
us to avoid circumlocutions in addressing ourselves to the topic 
to be discussed: the relation between bodily movements and 
actions in the present restricted sense. When I perform an action, 
there is some bodily movement that occurs, but not every bodily 
movement counts as an action—not even those of normal adult 
human beings—since there are reflex movements, the activities 
of those who walk in their sleep, and the behavior of those 
under hypnosis. Hence it appears as though an action were a 
bodily movement of a special sort and that we need only specify 
the distinctive features of bodily movements that count as actions 
in order to elucidate the concept of an action. We are inclined, 
accordingly, to look for certain psychological factors in order 
to mark off bodily movements that count as actions from all 
those that do not. I shall argue that the familiar programs of 
analysis suggested by this approach rest upon fundamental mis- 
conceptions concerning the logical features of the concept of an 
action, and I shall then go on to indicate in outline at least 
the manner in which the concept of an action is related to that 
of a bodily movement. 
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It is difficult to resist the temptation to offer a simple summary 
formula in explanation of the concept of action, and, frequently, 
one of the first moves made in this direction is the suggestion 
that an action is a voluntary bodily movement. This, however, 
is to forget Aristotle’s important reminder that the term ‘‘volun- 
tary” does not help, since it is applied to a wide variety of bodily 
movements and serves only as a blanket term covering far too 
many different sorts of things.'! Indeed, Aristotle regards the term 
“voluntary” as much too wide, since voluntary behavior is 
encountered in animals and small children who are exempt from 
moral criticism. And surely Aristotle is correct in rejecting the 
view that an action is a bodily movement that is chosen or 
deliberated, for ‘‘choice’”’ and “deliberation” do not apply to 
spur-of-the-moment actions which we call ‘“‘voluntary” and for 
which an agent is held responsible. When, for example, the traffic 
light turns red as I approach in my automobile, I do not in 
general deliberate and then choose to release the accelerator 
and apply the brakes. Indeed, most of the actions we perform 
are done without deliberation or choice. In most cases habits, 
desires, and impulses prevail—we act as we do as a matter of 
course, straight off, without reflection or pondering of any kind. 
But Aristotle’s own elucidation of the term ‘“‘voluntary” is wholly 
unilluminating; and the view which he seems to hold of the nature 
of action is less than satisfactory. Behavior is voluntary, he tells 
us, if “the moving principle is in a man himself.’’? What he 
means by a moving principle he does not say, and so far the 
formula adds nothing to the various examples he cites and would 
mean nothing apart from them. But since Aristotle recognizes 
that infants and animals who are not responsible for what they 
do engage in voluntary behavior, even an adequate account of 
the concept “voluntary” will need to be supplemented by a 
further condition. As I understand his doctrine, this condition 
is that there be rational choice; but since not all actions are 


1 Nicomachean Ethics, bk. III. 
2 1110a. The translation is by Sir David Ross. 
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deliberated and chosen, e. g.,spur-of-the-moment or impulsive acts, 
rational choice is introduced in connection with the formation 
of the states of character from which such impulsive actions are 
alleged to spring. We are responsible for impulsive actions since 
we are responsible for the states of character from which they 
spring; and we are responsible for such states even though we 
are not now masters of them, because rational choice was exer- 
cised in the actions which led to their formation. Hence an 
action would seem to be a case of behavior which is voluntary 
and in which, either in cause or in actual occurrence, there is 
rational choice. 

But not even this will do, if we reflect upon the simple case 
in which, on the spur of the moment, one stops one’s automobile 
when the traffic light turns red. The attempt to read deliberation 

“and choice into the many cases of which this is only one instance 
by reference to some earlier choice to obey the relevant law 
whenever any occasion arises to which it applies is as fanciful 
as the attempt to discover some original covenant into which 
each of us has entered before engaging in our normal political 
dealings or some omnibus choice in favor of morality prior to 
the acquisition of the moral habits we exhibit in our normal 
moral affairs. When we do decide to learn to drive an auto- 
mobile, we do not in general decide, in addition, to obey the 
traffic laws. For most of us, at any rate, there is no option in 
favor of such obedience—to learn to drive an automobile is to 
learn to operate the conveyance as we see it operated in the 
normal sort of way by stopping at the red light, starting at the 
green light, and so on. Until such practices have been acquired, 
there is a failure to operate the automobile with the requisite 
skill. We can of course imagine cases in which people do learn 
to drive cars in happy isolation from all traffic regulations, and 
we can imagine people whose first desire is to operate the controls 
of a car and who, on learning that there are laws governing 
its operation in traffic, then decide that they will observe the 
law; but for most of us, at any rate, it would be far more correct 
to say that the decision to obey the laws occurs only after we have 
learned how to obey by repeated practice, and only in those 
occasional situations in which it is burdensome to obey and on 
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considering briefly whether we should, we then decide after all 
to do so. There are, therefore, actions in which either in cause 
or in actual performance no rational choice is involved. 

It is the enormous variety of cases that defeats any attempt 
to provide a summary account of the nature of action in terms 
of bodily and psychological factors. Some of my actions are 
deliberate. I weigh alternatives and choose. Some of my actions 
are done with a motive but without deliberation and choice. 
When I slam the brakes on as the car ahead of mine suddenly 
stops, Ido so with a motive—in order to avoid a collision—but 
without the choice I exercise when I consider quickly whether 
or not to run through the light that has just changed to red 
and thus risk a traffic fine. Some things I do without any motive. 
I pass the salt to my dinner companion not in order to please 
him or with any other motive or purpose in mind, but because 
I am polite. I act out of politeness rather than for the sake of 
politeness. Some things I do simply because I want to, or on 
the spur of the moment, and for no reason at all. If we consider 
the mental processes attending the relevant bodily movements, 
we find an enormous variation in what transpires. The cases 
range from those in which nothing that seems at all relevant 
happens except the occurrence of the bodily movement—one 
responds to the situation in which one finds oneself almost auto- 
matically, guided as it were by habit and the whole accumulation 
of past experience—to the cases in which force of mind, great 
effort, or internal struggles are involved as habit is resisted or 
passions and temptations conquered (the sorts of cases by reference 
to which meaning can be given to Plato’s expression ‘‘the spirited 
element” and Prichard’s term “setting oneself”). The character- 
istic philosophic vice of generalizing from special cases is involved 
in the familiar summary explanation of the concept of action 
in terms of various psychological factors or processes. Perhaps 
the most frequent instance is the explanation given in terms of 
motives,® in which the preoccupation with the textbook examples 
of actions performed with ends in view leads the philosopher 


3 See the latest instance in P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London, 1954), 
p. 114. 
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to ignore the very many sorts of actions in which no end in 
view is present at all. 

There are still other formulae that need to be considered. 
Shall we say that bodily behavior is a case of action if it is free 
from compulsion ? But animals and infants may move their limbs 
without compulsion. Indeed, there are internal compulsions that 
disqualify bodily movements as actions. Further, “compulsion’”’ 
is as unilluminating as “voluntary.”” One is compelled by one’s 
conscience (e.g., Luther’s “Here I stand and can do no other’), 
but shall we say that there can be no conscientious action? One 
is compelled by hunger, but in different ways: the starving man 
reaches desperately for food, the hungry man steals a loaf of 
bread, and the man without any livelihood and faced with the 
prospect of hunger steals in order to avoid it—in all such cases 
one is compelled, but not in the same sense of the term. We 
need not multiply cases—what in one sense is compulsion is 
freedom from compulsion in another. The present formula is 
as unhelpful as Aristotle’s “internal moving principle’’; what 
is common to the great variety of cases that count as action is 
the verbal formula, and this, apart from a specification of the 
wide spectrum of cases falling under it, is wholly unilluminating. 

When difficulties appear in the attempt to provide an analysis 
of an apparently categorical statement, the suggestion is often 
made that contrary-to-fact conditionals will do the trick. So in 
the present case it may be suggested that an item of bodily 
behavior is an instance of an action if the agent could have 
done otherwise, or if the agent could have done otherwise if 
he had chosen, or even if the agent could have done otherwise 
if he had chosen and he could have chosen. Here, again, the 
crucial phrase “‘could have done” provides us with only the 
semblance of an explanation. Consider the many different kinds 
of cases of which it would be true to say that a person could not 
have done otherwise. The man was insane, subject to compulsive 
desire, strong temptation, social pressure; or he was misinformed, 
responding through habit, unthinking, or even bound by con- 
science. What in one sense a person could have done, in another 
“could have chosen.” A person could 
not have chosen to ignore his conscience, but it is correct to 


he could not. So too with 
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say even of those in whom conscience prevails that in some sense 
they could have chosen to do other than what conscience de- 
manded. 

Finally I shall consider another and even more desperate 
measure. It might be thought that the problem of dealing with 


‘ 


the great variety of cases falling under the term ‘‘action”’ could 
be disposed of in the following way: Instead of taking a simple 
statement about a physical movement and conjoining with it 
some psychological statement about a motive, choice, or so on, 
we might construct a disjunction, each disjunct of which is itself 
a conjunction of two statements, one reporting bodily movement, 
the other some psychological factor. Such a proposal would 
indeed meet the requirement that our account of an action must 
fit the wide variety of cases; it would fail nonetheless. Suppose 
one of the disjuncts to contain a statement about the presence 
of a motive, then any physical movement in respect of which 
the agent has a motive will count as a moral action. Are we, 
however, to deny that animals, children, and even those occa- 
sional men who are not responsible for their conduct and who 
are, therefore, not blamed but hospitalized or otherwise confined 
have motives for their conduct? Consider, too, the fact that an 
action may be one done impulsively, on the spur of the moment, 
without reflection, choice, or motive. As far as the psychological 
phenomena are concerned, there need be nothing to distinguish 
such actions from those for which no responsibility is incurred 
by the agent. It is for this reason that the proposed disjunction 
is unsatisfactory—it will fit the wide variety of cases called 


‘“‘action” only by failing to distinguish such cases from those . 


clearly excluded by the term. This is not to say that it would 
be impossible in principle to discover a disjunctive formula that 
would fit all those cases we call “action” and no others. It is 
perhaps possible that some elaborate disjunctive statement in 
terms of gross physical movements, the actions of synapses, or 
even the presence of peculiar feelings could be contrived which 
would fit action and only action. But such an elaboration, even 
if it were successful, would be perfectly futile; for it would provide 
us with a true statement of the conditions present at the time 
any action occurred, not with an elucidation of the concept. 
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These are the results with which we are faced:(1) Any formula 
that fits the wide variety of actions turns out on inspection to 
be useless because the key term must be employed in a variety 
of ways. For the bodily movements that count as actions constitute 
a very complex range or family of cases, not a single group 
with its characteristic borderline fringe. (2) The attempt to 
distinguish bodily movements that do, from those that do not, 
count as actions in terms of occurrent psychological processes 
is doomed to failure. What passes through my mind as I now 
act may be anything or nothing; it may be that all that happens 
is that without anything relevant passing through my mind, I 
just act. 


II 


If one considered the question “‘What is a chess move ?”’ it 
is easy to see that each of the kinds of answers considered and 
rejected in the preceding section will not do at all. It may be, 
when I move my chess piece during a game, that all that happens 
is that my fingers push a piece from one square to another. 
As long as we confine our attention to bodily and psychological 
processes, there may be nothing to distinguish a chess move 
from the mere change of position of chess men resulting from 
an infant’s random movements. And, clearly, the appeals to 
absence of compulsion (but consider the many sorts of moves 
called ‘“‘forced’’), to ‘‘could have beens,” “‘would have beens,” 
and even to the use of elaborate disjunctive functions, such as 
we considered in the preceding section, would be greeted with 
amusement. Nevertheless, to make a move in a game of chess 
is after all to engage in a bodily movement of some sort, so 
whatever else one is doing in saying that a move was made, is 
one not saying that a certain bodily movement took place? And, 
similarly, in the case of other actions, is it not a part of what 
one is saying, in saying that an action has taken place, that 
certain relevant movements of fingers, arms or legs, and so on, 
have occurred? Plausible as this may be, it is in my opinion 
mistaken. 

1. If there were such a so-called descriptive component, then 
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in order that I might know what I was doing in any given case, 
I would need to know what bodily movements took place, and 
this I could know only by observing my own movements. But 
if someone asks me, ““Do you know what you have done?” the 
affirmative answer I give is in no way predicated upon any 
observation I may have made of my bodily movements. If my 
answer is in error (I gave the clerk a five, instead of a one, dollar 
bill), the error is not one of observation. When I do something 
and know what I am doing, it is not that I observe myself in 
action, and if I were to watch my arms, legs, and so on as | 
performed many of the familiar actions in which I engage, I would 
very likely fumble. But even when I take care in what I do, 
it is not that I observe my bodily movements and guide them 
as I would my child’s movements as she learns to write, ride 
a bicycle, or skate. If someone were to say to me reproachfully, 
“You did not watch what you were doing” as I drove my car, 
he would not be reproaching me for failing to observe my bodily 
movements, nor would he be urging me to watch them if he 
were to say, ““Watch what you are doing!” 

2. Consider third-person statements. Unless A had engaged 
in a bodily movement of some sort, he could not have done 
what he did, and unless I had used my eyes in, observing what 
had gone on, I could not have described his action as I did. 
But from this it does not follow that in describing A’s action 
I am describing his bodily movements. For there are descriptions 
and descriptions, the physiologist’s descriptions of muscle move- 
ments, my descriptions of the movements of arms and legs, and 
our familiar descriptions of actions—passing the salt hastily, 
paying one’s bill distastefully, and so forth. To say that John 
paid his bill distastefully is not to say two things, one of which 
is that his body moved in a certain way, any more than to say 
the latter is to assert in part at least that such-and-such muscles 
were brought into operation. And because the latter must be 
true if his arms and legs moved as they did, it simply does not 
follow that in offering my description of the bodily movement, 
I am, among other things, offering a physiological description 
of what took place. But there is just as much reason for saying 
this as for saying that a third-person action statement is a blend 
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of diverse things, one of which is a descriptive component about 
the occurrence of a bodily movement. 

The truth is that in saying as we do that A paid his bill, 
performed the castling maneuver, or passed the salt to his com- 
panion, we are in no way interested in the minutiae of bodily 
movements that may have taken place, just as one interested 
in the movements of arms, legs, and fingers, e.g., a dancer, 
may be sublimely ignorant of the physiological and biochemical 
changes that take place. Consider the example of the chess move. 
One who knows no chess may see only the movements of arms 
and fingers as odd-shaped objects are moved about on a checkered 
surface; one who knows the game may see a given offensive 
or defensive move taking place. The former simply does not 
know what takes place during the game, and the latter, far 
from offering a description that overlaps the former’s curious 
description of what takes place, is saying something radically 
different in character. 

3. But suppose a statement describing an action were a blend 
of diverse items, one being a description of a bodily movement. 
How must this “descriptive component” be supplemented in 
order that we may be provided with the force of a statement 
about an action? It willbe apparent that the attempt to provide 
a supplement by means of another “descriptive” statement, to 
the effect that the movement is voluntary, chosen, and so forth, 
must lead to one of two consequences. Either the crucial term 
(e.g., “‘voluntary,” “chosen,” ‘“‘motivated’’) is much too re- 
strictive or it is too broad, or if no change in the application 
of the term “action” is to ensue, a shift must be made in the 
use of the crucial term (e.g., voluntary) and all of the puzzles 
about action reappear once more in connection with this new 
usage. If, however, the supplementation is to be made by means 
of disguised contrary-to-fact conditionals, the same dilemma faces 
us in a new guise. It will not do to say, for example, that an 
action which took place is a certain kind of bodily movement 
that could have been other than what it was in the sense in 
which any physical occurrence could have been other than what 
it was, or in the sense appropriate to the familiar remark that 
a conscientious agent could not have acted otherwise. The sense 
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of “could have been” required for the present purpose is just 
that sense involved in saying that the bodily movement counts 
as an action; but this does not help us. 

It should not surprise us in view of these results to encounter 
even more drastic proposals. It has been agreed that the concept 
of an action is ‘fundamentally nondescriptive,’’* and among those 
to whom this proposal seems only to generate new paradoxes, 
it would not be unreasonable to expect to find representatives 
of the indefinability thesis. It would be dangerous to generalize, 
but the appearance of this familiar triad of theories is due to 
a familiar mistake—the failure to attend to the relevant context 
in which expressions have a use. The pattern of thought is as 
follows: “Actions are happenings. Statements describing actions 
are true or false. What happens is always some bodily movement 
and need be nothing more than this. Hence, whatever else a 
statement about an action may do, it describes such a movement.” 
The underlying mistake is that what occurs when an action 
is performed can be understood independently of its context and 
hence need only be a bodily movement. How this is so I want 
to illustrate by reference to the analogous problem of the nature 
of a chess move. 


III 


Consider the relatively artificial situation in which a chess 
move is made. Here there is an obvious change of context from 
the ordinary situation in which conduct occurs. There is little 
temptation to define a chess move in terms of bodily and psycho- 
logical phenomena or to argue that the concept is “‘nondescrip- 
tive” or “indefinable.” The concept is obviously social in charac- 
ter, logically connected with the concept of rules. How does 
this connection with the notion of rules enable us to distinguish 
between the random movements of an infant pushing chess 
pieces about on a checkered board and the chess moves of 
players? I want to argue that this distinction is intelligible only 


4Cf. H. L. A. Hart, “The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights,” in 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1948-1949). Although Hart does not discuss 
the relation between action and bodily movement, he seems to regard the 
term “‘descriptive’’ as properly applicable to bodily movements. 
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by reference to the notion of following or observing the given rules. 

Central to the concept of a rule is the idea of obeying or 
following it. The notion of disobeying is dependent upon the 
more fundamental idea of obeying. Infants who push chess pieces 
about on a chessboard do not disobey or violate the rules of 
chess—they do not play chess at all. A chess player may violate 
the rule only after he has learned to obey. Without obedience 
there can be no disobedience, just as without the telling of the 
truth there can be no lying. Further, a rule is no mere statement 
which we can understand independently of the practice that 
is the obeying or the following of the rule. To understand the 
rule is to understand the kind of thing that would be obeying 
it, and it is only because we have followed or obeyed rules that 
any statement of a new rule, one we have not so far learned 
to follow, is intelligible. Again, to follow or obey a rule is not 
to repeat to oneself what the rule requires, reflect upon the 
situation in which one finds oneself in order to determine that 
it is one to which the rule applies, and then decide to obey 
it. Such an account, if it were true, would only serve to create 
a doubt that the person in question had learned the rule, for 
at best it could only describe the learner’s fumbling, hesitating 
procedure.® Once we have learned the rules, we do not interpret 
the rule to apply to the given situation and follow this with 
a decision to obey—we simply obey.® And if in any given situation 
we choose to disobey, such choice is only parasitic upon the 
general practice in which no choice is exercised at all. Finally, 
obeying a rule is not something that can occur only once.’ I 
do not mean that there may not be such a thing as a new rule 
which is such that only one occasion arises to which it applies 
and such that after it has begn obeyed only once it is then set 


aside. If such a case should ever arise, it would happen only 


5 Compare this account of obeying a rule with Prichard’s account in ‘Duty 
and Ignorance of Fact,” of coming to “‘know” that one has a duty. It is 
small wonder that in Prichard’s account every claim that one has obeyed 
the rule is only problematical. 

6 See Wittgenstein’s profoundly illuminating remarks in Philosophical In- 
vestigations on obeying rules, especially in § 219, ‘“‘When I obey a rule, I 
do not choose, I obey blindly.” 

7 Cf. Wittgenstein, op. cit., § 199. 
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because one had already learned what rules were in other 


situations and in learning these rules had engaged in the practice 


of ebeying them. The point is that to obey a rule is to acquire 
a custom, habit, practice, and if only one instance suffices, this 
is owing to the derivative function of habits established with 
respect to other rules. Again, this is not to say that every instance 
of acting from habit or custom is a case of obeying a rule. ““This 
is our practice,” “ 
things we do as a rule, in general, and through social habit, 
not the things we do in following a rule. Nevertheless, the familiar 
cases of obeying a rule are the cases in which the agent has 
acquired a habit, practice, custom—that way of thinking and 


this is what we do,” need only express the 


doing that characterizes the man who knows his way about in 
situations by following the relevant rules. We need, therefore, 
to distinguish between the case in which what someone does 
accords with the rule and the case in which someone follows the 
rule. A child may push a piece called “the knight” from one 
square on a chessboard to another in such a way that what 
it does accords with the rule governing the piece, but in reporting 
this fact we need only observe the single item of behavior of 
the child. In saying of a child that it followed the rule, much 
more is at stake, namely, the question whether the child has 
learned the rules of the game (including the one concerning 
the knight) and in doing so has acquired the specific way of 
thinking and doing which is the playing of chess. 

To attempt to understand a move in a game of chess in terms 
of bodily and psychological processes occurring at the time the 
agent makes his move is to leave out what is essential to the 
move—the fact that what transpires in the way of such occurrent 
processes is a case of following the rules. Similarly, to attempt 
to understand the concept of a chess player in terms of occurrent 
psychological processes, the order of percepts, or some presumed 
psychical substance is once more to ignore that feature of the 
agent that consists in the fact that he has learned by repeated 
doings and hence has acquired the practice of acting as he does. 
In both cases the circumstances in which the bodily and psycho- 
logical processes occur are crucial; for what makes the bodily 
movement a case of a move is the fact that movement of the 
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piece on the board is a case of following a rule, and what makes 
the agent a chess player is that he has acquired that custom 
or practice—that way of thinking and doing—that characterizes 
those who follow the rules of chess. Chess player and chess move 
are thus correlative notions, and neither can be understood in 
terms of processes, bodily or psychological, viewed in isolation 
from the rules that have been learned and the characteristic 
ways of thinking and doing thereby achieved. Hence it is not 
that a piece has been pushed from one square to another that 
constitutes a chess move but that the bodily movement is that 
of an agent who, during the course of a game, exhibits the 
characteristic practice in thinking and doing that he has acquired. 
For someone who does not know what it is to make a move 
in a game, no report of what transpires at the times the moves 
were made would make any sense at all, and, observe as he 
would, such a being would have no idea of what was going on. 
For someone who knew no chess but did know what it was 
to follow the rules of some game, the reports of such activities 
would be understood only in the most fragmentary way; he 
might know that a game was being played but would not know 
what was going on. It is only because we ourselves have acquired 
that practice of following the rules of chess—the characteristic 
custom of doing things on a chessboard in a way that we under- 
stand because we share it with others who play chess—that the 
reports of a game are understood by us and recognized as true 


or false. The significance of the utterances we employ in reporting 
the activities on a chessboard is thus dependent upon the fact 
that we share with those involved in these activities the practices, 
in Wittgenstein’s felicitous phrase, the form of life, of those who 
follow certain rules in the social transaction that is the playing 
of a game of chess. 


Without this practice of obeying the rules, what we see is 
merely bodily movement. With it, we see this movement as a 
chess move, for we treat the physical movement made as a move 
in the play that takes place, and in our doing so, the physical 
movement that occurs takes on a wholly new aspect. It is because 
we supply this practical context of acquired skill that we can 
understand the descriptive accounts of those who report to us 
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the progress of a game; without it such accounts are unintelligible. 

All this may be granted; but it will be objected that a chess 
move is only one very special kind of action. We act in all sorts 
of ways, even in sweeping the chessmen off the board, thus 
bringing the play to an abrupt end. With this I should certainly 
agree, but the case of the chess move is nonetheless important, 
for the very artificiality of the example may serve to remind 
us of what is too easily forgotten in the case of other types of 
action, namely, the crucial importance of the practical context 
of common or shared practices involved in following rules, 
applying criteria, observing principles, acting on policies, and 
so on. Actions do constitute a whole family of cases, but in 
various respects this practical context is essential to an under- 
standing of the distinction between a bodily movement and an 
action. 


IV 


Consider some of the things we commonly do: we purchase 
food, drive automobiles, play, work, help and hinder our fellows. 
In all such activities, we have learned by imitating or following 
the instructions of others in obeying rules, employing criteria, 
following policies in the practices in which we engage. Thus 
in purchasing food our selection is guided by criteria for excel- 
lence, ripeness, and so on, and in paying for the items selected, 
our behavior is guided by various criteria and rules governing 
the use of currency. We act in such instances without reflection 
precisely because we have acquired the requisite skills. Or con- 
sider the enormously complex set of practices acquired by those 


driving their automobiles through traffic, responding to a variety 


of cues—the condition of the road surface, the sound of the motor, 
the presence of pedestrians and vehicles blocking the way, the 
signals of other motorists, the road signs, the traffic lights, and the 
instructions of the traffic police. In this complex set of practices 
we may recognize the observance of rules, the application of 
criteria, the response to instructions, the following of policies 
of safe, economical, or efficient driving, and so on. These practices 
are supplemented by other complicating and even supervening 
practices. One may drive an automobile in order to make up 
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one’s mind whether to purchase it or in order to test it, and 
throughout one will be guided in general in one’s thinking and 
doing by the observance of moral rules and principles. It is 
not that there are practices and practices, each independent of 
the other, so that at one time one is driving an automobile, at 
another making a purchase, at another responding to the moral 
requirements of the situation. It is rather that we have a blending 
of the practices we have acquired, in the activities in which 
we engage, where various practices are themselves affected by 
the general practice of observing moral rules and principles. It 
is this ability to carry out a complex and organized set of practices 
in which throughout the agent is guided without reflection by 
moral rules that marks the achievement of responsibility. Even 
in the relatively artificial case of a chess move, what takes place 
when the move is made has to be understood in terms of the 
practice of observing not only the rules of chess but also those 
of good conduct and good manners, for these are involved in 
the agent’s way of thinking and doing. 

It is equally important to bear in mind the enormous difference 
between the permissive rules of chess and the prescriptive and 
justifying rules of morality, between the justification of the rules 
of traffic and the justification of the rules of morality, between 


the inevitable conflicts of rules (and the resulting exceptions) 


in the field of morality and the occasional predicament that 
may arise when the ill-formed rules of a game are discovered 
to be in conflict. Understanding a moral rule does involve under- 
standing the kind of cases which may be excepted, but there 
cannot be any exception to the rules governing the movement 
of the knight in chess. These differences are so important that 
it is misleading to speak of the term “rule” as univocal. 

One more comment on important differences: If I do not 
play chess, I shall not understand what a chess player does as 
his fingers push a piece from one square to anofher, but if I 
do not drive a car, it does not follow that I am incapable of 
knowing’ what someone at the wheel is doing when I see his 
arm pulling at the handbrake. Here we need to recall the reference 
made earlier to the derivative effects of the mastery of rules 
in order to see that this difference, important as it is, is no ob- 
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jection to the general contention. For the practices we share 
with others need not coincide precisely, indeed they cannot if 
there is to be diversity in the activities of individuals, but there 
must be enough similarity between the practices involved in 
different activities in order to ailow for an understanding of 
one kind of activity which derives from the practice involved 
in another. Where there is no such similarity, as in the case 
of one who has never seen or heard of any game or as in the case 
of a bushman who has never seen or heard of machines of any 
sort, there is no understanding of what is being done, no matter 
how carefully attention is paid by such individuals to the bodily 
movements of agents when they engage, respectively, in games 
of chess or in the driving of automobiles.® 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to guard against all 
of the misunderstandings to which the analogy I wish to draw 
between chess moves and other actions may give rise. Briefly, 
I am maintaining that just as in the case of the concept of a 
chess move, so in the case of the concept of any action the context 
of practices in which rules are obeyed, criteria employed, policies 
are observed—a way of thinking and doing—is essential to the 
understanding of the difference between such bodily movements 
and actions. Just as this way of thinking and doing marks in 
the one case the chess player, so it marks in the other the respon- 
sible agent, one who has acquired a complex of practices, among 


others the practice of observing moral rules and principles. The 
concepts “‘action’” and “moral agent” or “person” are thus 
correlative.® Because we share so largely in our ways of thinking 


and doing, because in particular we are guided by moral rules 


* It is for this reason that anthropologists often need to enter into the 
practices of primitive tribes in order to understand their activities, their 
language—in short, their culture. 

® Locke wisely rejects any attempt to define ‘‘person”’ in terms of ideas 
and an underlying immaterial substance. The concept, he tells us, is forensic 
and applies ‘‘only to intelligent agents capable of a law”’ and hence “‘concerned 
and accountable”’ (Essay, bk. II, ch. xxvii, sec. 26). It is this same correlativity 
of voluntary bodily behavior (i.e., action) and moral agent that leads Aristotle 
to remark about the individual whose unfortunate action was done by reason 
of ignorance that the terms “voluntary” and “involuntary”? should not be 
applied to him in the event he does not repent, since such a being is a different 
sort of man and “should have a name of his own”? (.Nicomachean Ethics, 11 10b). 
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and principles, we treat each other’s bodily movements as actions, 
items of behavior for which the agent is responsible. Just as we 
supply a background of skills in understanding the bodily behav- 
ior of those engaged in playing chess, so we supply a complex 
background of skills in which rules are obeyed, criteria are 
employed, policies are observed, and so on, in understanding 
each other’s behavior as action. This practical context—our 
common form of life—is crucial to our understanding. Without 
it we notice only bodily movements, and with it we see actions 
as we observe each other’s behavior. Without it we employ the 
cool language of those who like coroners and physiologists are 
concerned to describe and explain bodily movements and effects, 
and with it we are enabled to participate in the use of discourse 
by which we impute responsibility to individuals when we treat 
them as persons or moral agents and their bodily movements 
as actions. 

But this, it will be objected, is in effect to succumb to the 
philosophic vice of generalizing from very special cases—those 
actions performed in the social arena for which agents may be 
praised or blamed, such as cheating or dealing honestly in making 
purchases and driving with care or with unconcern for the safety 
of others. The very language employed for such conduct implies 
that the individuals referred to or treated are responsible moral 
agents and subject to praise or blame for what they do. But 
there are other cases of action, surely, with respect to which 
a specifically moral way of thinking and doing, the practice of 
observing moral rules, seems altogether out of bounds, so that 
the alleged correlativity of the terms “moral agent” and “person” 


is only evidence of unrestrained generalization from very special 
cases. My concluding remarks are directed at this objection. 
In order to understand the concept of an action, we need 


to see how sentences in which typical action verbs are employed 
are used. Admittedly there is no single use. Some sentences are 
employed in praising or blaming (e.g., ““He did it” uttered 
accusingly or “He did it” uttered exultingly by one watching 
a heroic rescue). Some sentences are employed with a view to 
determining whether blame is appropriate but where no blaming 
may actually occur (as in the hearings held in courts or during 
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legislative fact-finding inquiries). Again, we may speak of actions 
where no verdict is anticipated, moral or legal. If my wife 
relates to me the various things she saw my neighbor doing, 
she might do so with a view to supporting the low opinior in 
which she holds him, but, equally, she may do so in order to 
make conversation or because she knows me to have a friendly 
interest in my neighbor’s activities. And in giving me this informa- 
tion or in describing to me how he behaved, is she not speaking 
of just the sort of thing for which in appropriate circumstances 
‘any neighbor can be praised or blamed, action in the present 
sense of the term? For consider the remarks appropriate to 
such employments by my wife of sentences about the activ- . 
ities of my neighbor: “What on earth is he‘up to?.” “I hope he 
will not leave the hole there; children may fall into it and 
hurt themselves,” and so on. In reporting or describing as 
she does the actions of my neighbor, my wife does not 
employ the neutral language of those concerned to relate or’ 
describe bodily movements. It is rather to treat the bodily 
movements that did occur as behavior of a responsible agent, 
to impute to him not only the practices of those who have 
learned by imitation, following instructions, and so forth the 
ways in which tools are employed and activities of various 
sorts conducted but also the general practice of attending 
to the interests and well-being of others. If we consider the 
remarks appropriate to such employments of action sentences 
and contrast them with those appropriate to the behavior of 
lunatics, infants, and wild animals, it becomes clear that such 
normal uses of action sentences risk defeat on two quite distinct 
grounds: First, on learning that the individual engaged in tke 
observed bodily movements is not responsible or morally compe- 
tent and second, on learning that the alleged bodily movements 
did not occur (e.g., it was really someone else). For in such 
normal uses of action sentences, we ascribe responsibility to the 
individuals in question by treating the bodily behavior as action, 
and this we do by viewing it against the background of a set 
of practices, among others the practice of observing moral rules 
and principles. In short, we impute to the individual our common 
moral form of life. 
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There are cases, of course, in which sentences are employed 
in describing the behavior of our fellows and in which there 
is no ascription of responsibility. I have already mentioned the 
language of coroners and physiologists, in which a position of 
neutrality is taken with respect to the responsibility of the in- 
dividual. But in what sorts of cases of an admittedly responsible 
agent would the question of common practices including that 
of observing moral rules be irrelevant? Would it be a case in 
which the individual raises his arm? But in that case we must 
not describe what the individual does as signaling, saluting, 
leading others in physical exercise drill, and so on. For these 
descriptions at once bring us within the social arena in which 
common forms of life have been achieved and by reference to 
which action statements can be understood and bodily move- 
ments treated as actions. No, we shall even have to deny that 
in raising his arm the individual was even pretending to engage 
in these activities, exercising, following the instructions of his 
physician, and so on. We shall have to rest content with the 
statement that he was simply raising his arm and never mind 
any further queries. But in that case, when the individual raises 
his arm what happens is that a bodily movement, not an action, 
occurs. 


A. I. MELDEN 
University of Washington 
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THE LIAR PARADOX 


nN The Problems of Logic,’ pp. 78-80, Professor A. P. Ushenko produced 
I a remarkable extension of the Liar Paradox which, if valid, shows 
the need of an approach different in principle from that represented 
by the principles of types or language levels. He showed that just 
as in the original paradox we reach contradictions both on the 
assumption that the paradoxical sentence a is true and on the as- 
sumption that it is false, so also we reach contradictions both on the 
assumption that @ is meaningful (in virtue of the original paradox) 
and on the assumption that a is meaningless. A solution based on the sup- 
position that a is meaningless is therefore presumably ruled out. 

In the January 1955 issue of Mind, Mr. J. Encarnacion criticized 
Ushenko’s argument on the ground that the letter ‘a’ occurring 
in it, being the name of an expression, could not stand alone signif- 
icantly as a step in a proof and similarly that the letter ‘‘p,”’ being 
used as a variable for names of expressions, could not also be used 
as a member of a conjunction. From this he proceeded without proof 
to the statement, ““What makes the paradox possible is thus due to 
the double use of the letters ‘a’ and ‘pf’ in the proof.’ But because 
a certain mistake occurs in a proof, it by no means follows that the 
possibility of the proof rests upon the making of that mistake, and 


I shall show below that the mistake in question is logically irrelevant 
to Ushenko’s proof. 


Meanwhile, however, Ushenko’s reply to the criticism (Mind, Oc- 
tober 1955) is not, I think, satisfactory. He made comments suggesting 
that he was entitled to use the letters in the two senses but gave no 
demonstration that his former argument was valid in spite of this. 
Instead he offered a convincing informal argument, to which, however, 
one might object that it is precisely through the convincing quality 
of informal arguments that one falls into paradox. Before placing 
too much confidence in the informal argument, therefore, it is im- 
portant to make sure whether the formal argument is valid. 

Encarnacion is clearly correct in maintaining that “‘p”’ as well as 
‘‘a” must be treated as a (variable) name of an expression, for the 
statement “‘p =a” has to make sense. The fact that p belongs to 


1 Princeton, 1941. 
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the class of meaningful sentential expressions, as can be seen from the 
subsequent use which Ushenko makes of proposition (2) in deriving 
proposition (6), does not affect the status of p as an expression but 
only limits its range of variation. The ‘affirmation of p,” therefore, 
is not expressed by writing p alone but only by asserting that p belongs 


> 


to the class of true sentences. Let “Tp” signify that p belongs to the 
class of true sentences. Similarly, the ‘negation of p’ is not the function 
‘~ p> of the ‘affirmation of f’, but the assertion that p belongs to 
the class of false sentences. Let “‘Fp” signify that p belongs to the 
class of false sentences. Ushenko’s argument can now be_ reframed 
as follows: 


All propositions written within | 


the rectangle of Fig. 1 are false. 


Figure 1. 


Let the expression within the rectangle of Figure 1 be called ‘‘a’”’ 
and let ‘“‘f” denote the phrase “written within the rectangle of Fig- 
ure 1.”’ Then: 

(1) fa 
(2) ~ (ap) .[fp.~ (p a)| 
(3) a (p). (fp D Fp). 


Suppose a is itself a proposition. Then if a is true: 
fa D Fa, by (3 
fa 


(4) Fa. 
But if Fa, then (3) gives 
(ap) . (fp. Tp) 
This result is compatible with (2) only if: 
(5) Ta. 
2 I use inverted commas at this point in the text in a nontechnical sense, 


viz., because the implied meaning of “‘p” is not as defined. 
3 Because p is a meaning ful sentence, ~ Fp reduces to Tp. 
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The vicious circle—from (4) to (5) and back—cannot be avoided 
if, following Russell, we declare that a, intended to apply to itself, 
is not a proposition but a meaningless expression. If a is not a prop- 
osition, then: 

~ (ap) - P, by (2). 
This means that there are no propositions at all within the rectangle 
of Figure 1. But then there are no true propositions there, either: 


(6) ~ (ap) . (fp. Tp). 


But (6) is another formulation of “‘(p) . fp D Fp,"4 which by (3) 
is equal to a. Therefore ais true. But ifa@ is true, it must be a prop- 
osition, assuming in agreement with ordinary logic that nothing 
but a proposition can be true. Thus if @ is not a proposition, it is 
a proposition and vice versa. This is again a circle in argument which 
is just as bad as the vacillation between (4) and (5). 

It will be noticed that in this proof neither f nor a occur anywhere 
as asserted alone or as a conjunct. Only some function of one or both 
is at any place asserted. Neither is the function ~ applied anywhere 
directly to an expression. The objectionable aspects of the argument 
have therefore disappeared, though the form of the argument is the same. 

In spite of the informal character of the argument given by Ushenko 
in the October issue of Mind, the informal argument seems to be 
much simpler in form than the formal argument and to be a better 
indication of the essential structure of the paradox. To guard against 
Encarnacion’s objection, we would have to use the functions T and F 
as before, and it would further simplify matters to use another function, 
M, where “Mp” means the same as “‘p belongs to the class of meaningful 
entences.”’ It would also be clearer, I think, to use the following 
form for the expression within the rectangle of Figure 1: 


No true proposition is written 
| within the rectangle of Fig. 1. 


Figure 1. 


4 Because f is a meaningful sentence, ~ Tp reduces to Fp. However, the 
correct way of justifying this result is, I think, to say that from ~ (qf) . fp 
we can infer (p) . (fog), where g is any proposition. This appeal to a paradox 
of implication is avoided if, as in the informal argument, we have for a “‘No 
true proposition is written within the rectangle of Figure 1.” 
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If ‘fa’ is the name of the expression within this rectangle, it is easily 
proved on the lines of Ushenko’s informal argument that both of 
the assumptions Ma and ~ Ma result in contradictions. We need 
examine only the latter. Since on this alternative a is not a proposition, 
it is certainly not a true proposition, and since a is the only expression 
written within Figure 1, no true proposition is written within Figure 1. 
But since the words of a are such as to express just this, @ must be 
true, and, contrary to the assumption, a must therefore be meaningful. 
Since this argument is vital, I shall insert at this point a formal 
rendering of it. For this purpose let us consider the word “‘proposition,”’ 
occurring in the rectangle of Figure 1, as replaced by the word 
‘sentence,’ so that a becomes “No true sentence is written within 
the rectangle of Figure 1.’’ Further, let us take p to be a variable 
for sentences, not for meaningful sentences only. Then: 
(1) fa 
(2) ~ (qp).[fp.~ (p = a)] 
(3) a=(p).(p>~ Tp). 
Only the alternative ~ Ma need be considered. If ~ Ma, then 
~ Ta, from which it follows that 
(4) (p).(p =a.D)~Tp>). 
But (2) can be reformulated as 
(5) (p).(fp>.p = a). 
‘Applying the principle of syllogism to (4) and (5), we now have 
(p) - (6 )~ Tp), 
i.e., a is true, and therefore, contrary to the hypothesis, a is meaningful, 
Thus Ushenko’s informal argument is not, formally, the same as 
his formal argument, and it avoids the tacit appeal to a paradox 
of implication. *® 
Bearing in mind that the three alternatives true, false, and meaning- 
less are covered not only by the disjunction MaV~ Ma but also 
by the disjunction TaV~ Ta, a second form of Ushenko’s paradox 
is seen to be possible. Here again it is necessary to examine only 
the second alternative (which includes the subalternatives false and 
meaningless). On the assumption ~ Ta, the only expression (a) written 
within the rectangle of Figure 1 is nota true proposition, i.e., no true 
proposition is written within the rectangle of Figure 1. Thus a is 
again verified, and we have Ta, contrary to the assumption. This 
second form of the argument is instructive because it is a generalization 


5 See footnote 4. 
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of the original Liar Paradox: it shows that the original version properly 
holds in regard to the general conception of negation (~ Ta), not 
merely in regard to the more restricted conception of falsehood (Fa). 
This gives the reason why Ushenko’s extension of the Liar Paradox 
is possible. 

For the solution to Ushenko’s paradox however, we shall see that 
it is necessary to revert to Ushenko’s form of the argument, in which 
the alternative ~ Ma is distinguished. Ushenko himself attempts to 
solve the paradox by showing that the formal structure of the para- 
doxical sentence is that of a contradiction.* Let us say, then, that 
a has the verbal form ‘‘p and not-p,” or is something containing 
both ‘‘p”’ and “‘not-p” conjunctively. We would then naturally expect 
that the alternative Ta would yield a contradiction. However, the 
application of the ordinary rules of negation to a would be expected 
to yield a verbal form expressing not a contradiction but a tautology, 
viz., “Either not-p or p.” Therefore, on Ushenko’s solution as it 
stands, we cannot explain the occurrence of the second contradiction 
and hence of the original Liar Paradox, still less the extended version 
of it. Another principle has to be invoked if this type of solution 
is to be made effective. 

This additional principle is to be found in the supposition that 
the alleged contradiction occurs wholly implicitly in a, so that when 
a is negated by the ordinary rules, the implicit contradiction remains 
unnegated. Then we would in fact obtain a contradiction both for 
Ta and for Fa, though of course the operation of negating would 
involve a formal fallacy (akin to equivocation), since the supposed 
contradictory of a would actually be the contradictory of something 
other than a. 

As shown elsewhere,’ the solution still requires a further slight 
modification, yielding what I have called the “ambiguity” theory. 
In the first place, we return to the original form of the Liar Paradox 
since the contradictoriness of the alternative ~ Ma can be accounted 
for only by admitting it false. But in the second place, the contra- 
dictoriness of the other alternatives would make them false too if 
a were treated as one proposition unambiguously; we conclude, there- 
fore, that a expresses two propositions ambiguously. When a is assumed 
true it has one meaning but when assumed false it has another; 
a fallacy of equivocation occurs in the operation of negating a in 
its first meaning. 


8 The Problems of Logic, pp. 81-84. 
7 “The Reflexive Paradoxes,” Philosophical Review, LXI (1952), 
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This solves the ordinary Liar Paradox, as well as Ushenko’s extension 
of it under the three alternatives Ta, Fa, ~ Ma. But it does not 
immediately solve the second form of the extension, viz., the form 
in which only the two alternatives Ta and ~ Ta occur. To see that 
the solution still applies, we have to recognize that truth applies 
properly not to expressions but only to propositions. If a sentential 
expression, on account of ambiguity, were to express two propositions 
instead of one, it is clear that to say of the expression that it is true 
would at best also be ambiguous. The mistake in this form of the 
paradox therefore lies in the ambiguity of the sentences “Ta”? and 
““— Ta,” where a is supposed to be strictly an expression (whether 
meaningful or not). It follows that the class of true sentential expressions 
is useless for logical purposes, since there are some such expressions 
whose membership in that class cannot be decided unequivocally. 
This indicates, even more forcefully than the elimination of the 
alternative ~ Ma, that a linguistic approach to the problem is doomed 
to failure. 

Let “‘p,’’ be the name of the explicit part of the assertion ‘‘No 
true proposition is written within Figure 1.” Implicitly the assertion 
also claims the truth of what it asserts explicitly, i.e., it claims that 
p, is true, which implies in turn “At least one true proposition is 
written within Figure 1.” This implicit part of the assertion I shall 
name “‘p,.”” The assumption Ta means either that fp, is true or that 
pf, is true. These alternatives must be distinguished and considered 
separately. The first of the alternative meanings leads to a contra- 
diction, proving that f, is false and that p, is true, but the second 
of the alternative meanings leads only to a confirmation of the truth 
of p,. The assumption ~ Ta (reducing to Fa) means either that 
p, is false or that pf, is false. From this no verification of p, follows, 
for p, is not now the only proposition written within the rectangle 
of Figure 1. We are left with the definite falsehood of p, and the 
definite truth of p,. The paradox arises only if, from the expression 
of both p, and fp, in one sentence, it is tacitly inferred that there is 
only one proposition so expressed. In that case, the sentential expression 
would be used equivocally. Evidently, a linguistic account of prop- 
ositions would make the detection of the fallacy impossible. 


Eric Toms 
University of Glasgow 





A NOTE ON EXISTENCE PRESUPPOSITIONS 


— SENTENCES containing a referring expression which in a partic- 
ular context of use fails to refer to anything are given a truth value 
and are not simply pointless. Mr. P. F. Strawson! suggested that 
these cases arose when our interest was turned from the referring 
expression in question by some feature of the context of utterance. 
I want to tidy up this corner of the theory of reference. 

In any given utterance-context the attention of the listener is turned 
toward a particular item which is regarded for thé moment as that 
thing which is being talked about.? Suppose we call the expression 
used to make reference to this item the logical subject. Then for 
any given sentence “‘S” used in a particular context, we could represent 
an analysis of the sentence as 

(1) (Ly)P 
where ‘“‘L,”’ is the logical subject and “P” the logical predicate (what 
is said about the item selected by the choice of logical subject). What 
I shall call the primary presupposition of this use of ‘*.S”’ is 

(2) E(L) 
which is to be read, ‘There are Ls.” 


But ‘“‘P” in (1) may contain other expressions “L,,” ‘Ls,’ 


’ 


and 
so on, which can be used referringly and which we will suppose 
do carry some referential force in the context. What I shall call 
the secondary, tertiary, and so forth presuppositions are 

(3) E(Ly), E(L,)..-, 
where (3) reads, ‘There are L,s,”’ “‘There are Ls,’ and so on. 

I take it that in general, the falsity of (2), the primary presupposition, 
entails the pointlessness of (1), while the truth of (2) entails that 
(1) will have a truth value. The falsity of any member of (3), together 
with the truth of (2), does not, I believe, entail the pointlessness 
of (1) but rather its falsity. Consider the example (slightly altered 
from that used by Mr. Strawson): 

(4) Mr. Schultz went driving with the King of France. 


Now (4) contains two expressions which are candidates for the position 
of logical subject. Suppose that we are interested in Mr. Schultz’s 


1 P. F. Strawson, “A Reply to Mr. Sellars,” Philosophical Review, LXIII 
(1954), 216-231. 
* This can be generalized in the plural for a relational analysis. 
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biography; then we must select him as the referent of the logical 
subject and so take ‘“‘ Mr. Schultz’’ as the primary referring expression. 
The primary presupposition becomes 


(5) There is someone called Mr. Schultz. 
Simply because we have chosen ‘Mr. Schultz” for the favored logical 
treatment, we are not, for that reason, justified in supposing that 
the other candidate ceases to have any referential force. The expression 
‘the King of France’? now carries a secondary reference, and we 
can state a secondary presupposition: 


(6) There is someone who is King of France. 

The truth relations are as follows: the falsity of (5) entails the point- 
lessness of (4), and the truth of (5) guarantees the appropriateness 
of an appraisal of truth or falsity for (4). The falsity of (6), on the 
other hand, does not, as Mr. Strawson pointed out, seem to entail 
the pointlessness of (4) but rather suggests its falsity. I use “‘suggests”’ 
here rather than “entails,” for it is conceivable that someone might 
insist that (4) was pointless under the hypothesis that (5) was true 
and (6) was false. We could hardly in good logical conscience blame 
him for this, but our natural tendency is, I think, to take the failure 
of the secondary presupposition as leading to falsity rather than 
failure of the utterance as a whole. 

The uncertainty of our attitude to these sentences and their pre- 
suppositions simply reflects our uncertainty in many cases as to what 
is being talked about, what is the logical subject. Consider 

(7) The lodger next door bought five of these brushes. 
Grammatically there is a strong tendency for us to take “the lodger”’ 
as the primary referring expression, but reflection on an actual context 
of utterance for (7) begets an equally strong tendency to take “these 
brushes” as logical subject. Taking this latter view, the primary pre- 
supposition of (7) is: 

(8) There are some brushes. 

The secondary presupposition is: 
(9) There is someone who is the lodger next door. 
We will want to say the same sort of thing about the truth and falsity 
of (g) and (8) vis-a-vis (7) as we said above about the truth relations 
of (4), (5), and (6). Should we take up the grammatical hint un- 
thinkingly and suppose the ‘‘the lodger’’ to be carrying the primary 
reference of the utterance, then the falsity of (g) will be the falsity 
of a primary presupposition and the utterance of (7) will be pointless. 


ams R. Harré 
Oxford University 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ETHICAL JUDGMENT. The Use of Science in Ethics. By ABRAHAM 
Eve. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 352. $5.00. 


Unlike so much recent writing in moral philosophy, which has been 
devoted almost exclusively to the analysis of moral judgments and 
ethical language, this book is concerned with showing us how we 
should go about solving ethical problems; it offers a program for 
establishing ethics on a solid foundation in the sciences. Even though 
we should not care to agree with all of the author’s contentions, 
or even with his fundamental philosophical outlook, there is much 
that anyone interested in normative ethics can learn from reading 
this book; for not only does Mr. Edel bring to this undertaking an 
unusually sensitive appreciation of the multiplicity and complexity 
of moral issues facing us today, but he is also so well informed on 
the most recent developments in the social sciences that he is able 
to show in some detail their relevance to the solution of these 
issues. 

Edel’s basic approach may be described as ‘‘naturalistic,’’ and in 
many respects his conception of method in ethical inquiry is like 
that of John Dewey. He rejects any supernaturalistic or nonnaturalistic 
foundation for ethics, maintaining that it should be based on the 
nature of man and his environment as established by science. As 
we should expect, he speaks of the so-called “‘naturalistic fallacy” 
as “‘much ado about little’ and denies the ultimacy of the dichotomies 
of “‘value and fact,” “‘prescriptive and descriptive,” 
theory,” and so forth. 

The book is divided into three parts, which are entitled: ‘‘Ethical 
Relativity—Background and Analysis,’ ‘“‘What the Human Sciences 
Can Offer,’’ and ‘“Towards a Common Ethic.” 

The central problem is introduced by means of a critical examination 
of “ethical relativism.’ The “‘relativist’’ maintains that there are “no 
definite answers available or achievable”’ (p. 30). Mr. Edel coins 
the term “indeterminacy” to apply to judgments where ‘“‘there is 
no definite mode of decision by which, even in principle, one could 
settle the issue’? (p. 32). The basic problem may then be stated: 
‘Are there answers? Are . . . all our questions and answers indeter- 


‘ 


“practice and 


minate? Or are there some answers, some guideposts or moorings 
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or morals?” (p. 30). After a perceptive diagnosis of the beliefs which 
are used to support ethical relativism, namely, egoism, cultural 
relativism, the plasticity of men’s minds, and so on, the book proceeds 
to attack certain “‘barriers’’ to determinacy such as absolutism and 
relativism (under which emotivism is included); the rest of the book 
is devoted to showing in detail how ethical judgments may be rendered 
‘‘more determinate” by grounding them in (“‘mooring them to”’’) the 
human sciences. 

The second part of Ethical Judgment consists of a brief but com- 
prehensive survey of the contributions of biology, psychology, the 
social sciences (especially cultural anthropology), and history to the 
problem of reducing the indeterminacy of ethical judgments. It con- 
tains some excellent critiques of such doctrines as psychological egoism 
and cultural relativity and interesting discussions of various topics 
ranging from the biological conception of evolution to English history. 
Throughout one cannot fail to be impressed by Edel’s erudition, 
which is well attested by the remarkably extensive list of references 
in the footnotes. 

In addition to refuting the doctrines used to support relativism, 
this part contains many positive suggestions on how “‘abstract general- 
izations about good and evil’’ (called “‘phase-rules’’) are established 
by the human sciences. Thus he argues that these sciences present 
a great deal of evidence for such principles as “‘life is good,”’ “‘pleasure 
is good, pain is evil,” “‘the expression of drives is good,” “‘greater 
human control over nature is good,” ‘political equality is good,” 
“creative power [resting] on widespread cultivation of the inner 
resources of individual men is good,”’ and so on. It is contended that we 
may look to psychology for criteria of such normative concepts as 
those of ‘‘mental health,” ““happiness,”’ ‘‘progress,”’ and ‘‘maturity.” 

In this part, -Edel’s principal contention is that scientists qua 
scientists do and should make ethical judgments. Thus he writes: 
“On the analysis we have offered, such propositions as ‘Slums are 
evil’ . . . are scientific propositions. They have a status in the social 
sciences analogous to psychological judgments that phobias or ob- 
sessions are evil, etc.”’ (p. 243). And ‘“‘the shibboleths about scientists 
not being able to make ethical judgments . . . represent uncritical 
inferences from an arbitrary ethical relativity”’ (p. 246). 

In the third part, Edel summarizes his theory in terms of an 
“integrative concept” which is called the “‘valuational base.’ This 
is the body of “‘value conclusions or guiding principles embodying 
the fullest available knowledge about men’s aspirations and con- 
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ditions” (p. 297). ““The valuational base thus may be compared in 
ethical theory to the established body of systematic knowledge in a 
scientific field’”’ (p. 335). As constituents it includes: ‘‘the fundamental 
human needs, perennial aspirations and strivings, and the discovered 
high values that are deeply grounded in these needs and aspirations’’ 
(p. 297). It also includes “‘local elements” such as the ‘central prob- 
lems of the age,’’ “‘contingent conditions,’’ andsoforth. In addition to the 
general valuational base, there are aiso personal valuational bases 
for individuals. The valuational base ‘‘acts as a standpoint for evalua- 
tion, providing moorings to which morality may be fastened, and 
sailing charts for its general course” (p. 297). 

In keeping with the empirical spirit of this book, most of its proposals 
are offered as tentative hypotheses, which may need revision in the 
light of further advances in the human sciences. Edel is always ready 
to recognize the valuable elements in other theories and never states 
his own dogmatically. In fact, we are presented with a program or 
a platform for making ethics more determinate, rather than with 
any definite set of conclusions. 

On the whole, I find this book extremely provocative and suggestive, 
since it is so rich in detailed discussions of important problems. | 
shall limit my comments to certain general aspects of Edel’s 
approach. 

In the first place, there is something very timely about an attack 
on ethical issues through an examination of the problems presented 
by ethical relativity, and Edel’s arguments against the latter are 
extremely forceful. Most of the available arguments against this 
skeptical attitude toward ethics seem to be too esoteric to convince 
the kind of “‘sophisticate’’ we encounter among our students and the 
intelligentsia at large. Edel has diagnosed well the intellectual causes 
of this attitude and has seen that the consideration which is so con- 
vincing to many is the relative “indeterminacy”’ of ethical judgments 
when compared with that of scientific judgments. We have all 
heard the refrain: “But in ethics there is no common agreement 
as there is in science.’’ Furthermore, there is no doubt in my mind 
that Edel has chosen the best means possible to upset the dogmatic 
ethical skeptic, namely, the appeal to the findings of the human 
sciences not only to refute some of the supporting beliefs upon which 
ethical relativism rests, but also to show how definite answers can 
be obtained. Nevertheless, although from a rhetorical point of view 
this kind of refutation of the skeptic has its undoubted merits, I suspect 
that the problem and the method of solution are questionable philo- 
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sophically. This will become clear of we subject the “‘logic”’ of the 
argument to closer scrutiny. 

What is the relevance of the human sciences to ethics? It seems 
to me that Edel’s answer to this question is not always clear. Sometimes 
he seems to be contending that ethical judgments are scientific in 
the sense that the logic and methodology of ethics and those of the 
sciences are basically the same, or at least isomorphic. At other times 
we are offered arguments in which the human sciences provide us 
with materials to be used in the making of ethical judgments. I submit 
that neither of these alternative interpretations of the relation of science 
to ethics entails the other. 

The bétes noires of this book are the intuitionists and emotivists, 
who, according to Edel, assert the ‘‘Unbridgeable Chasm” between 
fact and value with the consequence that “‘the value judgment is 
scientifically irresponsible and has either non-natural controls or no 
controls” (pp. 74-75). However, I submit that it does not follow 
from the necessity of making a distinction between ethics and science 
that they are to be separated and that ethics can and should totally 
ignore science. I doubt whether there is any reputable moral philos- 
opher, including intuitionists and emotivists, who would want to 
maintain such an extreme thesis. An intuitionist like Ross, for example, 
holds that ethical characteristics are resultant upon natural character- 
istics, the occurrence of which are matters of fact and presumably 
to be investigated by science. Similarly, Stevenson has frequently called 
attention to the fact that his theory allows for ethical expressions 
having descriptive (factual, scientific) meaning. Surely, if we regard 
an “ethical theory” as a theory in normative ethics, it would be 
absurd to deny Edel’s statement that ‘‘answers in ethical theory require 
a philosophical utilization of scientific materials” (p. 92). But to admit 
that such utilization is necessary by no means entails that ethics is 
scientific or that parts of science are ethical. Inseparability does not 
imply indistinguishability. Edel fails to give due consideration to the 
view that the distinction is a philosophical or analytical one and 
is therefore part of analytical ethics (or meta-ethics) rather than 
normative ethics. Undoubtedly, in doing normative ethics as distin- 
guished from analytical ethics, the materials supplied by the human 
sciences must be taken into account, not only for the light they throw 
on the conditions and consequences of actions, but also for the clarifi- 
cation of aims and for a profounder understanding of the realities 
which every ethical system must presuppose. 

Nevertheless, there are at least two good reasons for observing the 
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distinction between the ‘“‘ought” and the “‘is’’; namely, that ethical 
judgments are selective and that they are prescriptive in senses in 
which pure-~scientific judgments are not. 

To begin with, an ethical or value judgment must be selective 
of the scientific facts which it utilizes; just any fact will not do, but 
rather it must be a fact that has ethical relevance and which does 
not support the wrong conclusions. Edel recognizes this in his detailed 
discussion of the contributions of the human sciences, as when he 


convincingly demonstrates that the psychological concept of ‘“‘need”’ 


is already in part a normative concept (p. 167). I cannot help 
suspecting that this kind of selection with ethical purposes in mind 
occurs throughout the critical survey of the contributions of the 
human sciences, since most of the hypotheses which emphasize the 
seamy side of human nature are discounted in favor of those aspects 
which accord with an enlightened naturalistic ethics. For example, 
in his interesting discussion of the “‘historical patterns of human goal- 
striving’ (pp. 247-282), Edel chooses as his principal examples the 
striving after liberty and the ‘‘aspiration of mankind to gain increasing 
knowledge and control over nature and over itself’; the struggle 
after power is dismissed as a ‘‘secondary phenomenon.” There is 
no mention of the development of nationalism and totalitarianism 
as “emerging goal-patterns.””’ We should all agree that the traits 
portrayed are desirable, but to believe that they are the really effective 
and fundamental ones is an item of naturalistic faith. 

The mixing up of science and ethics not only has disastrous con- 
sequences for the human sciences but may have its dangers for ethics 
also. If no precise account of the criteria of selection of scientific 
facts is given, there is no assurance that science will not be misused 
in ethical debate. (There seems to be a tacit assumption that the 
only kind of misuse that is possible is the use of mistaken science.) 
The many examples of scientific judgments which are also ethical 
reflect a constantly recurring utilization of what Stevenson calls 
‘persuasive definitions.” “As a rhetorical device, the use of such 
persuasive definitions in a good cause may be justifiable, but in the 
hands of anyone less morally sensitive than Edel they may have their 
misuses. 

A second difficulty which I have with Edel’s general approach 
is his failure to distinguish between the prescriptive and the descriptive. 
(I have already admitted that they cannot be separated in ethical 
discourse.) Edel seems to imply that the difference between a descrip- 
tive system (e.g., physics) and a prescriptive system (e.g., a legal 
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system) is merely “one of degree of emphasis” (p. 108). His case 
appears to rest primarily on the thesis that both types of system contain 
a “‘volitional” or “fiat” component. There are many other ways 
of formulating the distinction, but I should like to. call attention 
to one crucial difference which is neglected by Edel. One of the 
distinctive marks of a prescription is that it can be fulfilled or violated ; 
I shall call the state of affairs which is prescribed, whether positively 
or negatively, its ‘‘objective.”” Now, a description of a natural fact 
cannot be fulfilled or violated in this sense; in other words, it has no 
objective. Even if the state of affairs which verifies or falsifies the 
description (or prediction) were to be construed as its objective, the 
relation of this curious kind of objective to a description would be 
quite different from that of an objective to its corresponding prescrip- 
tion; for the nonoccurrence of a descriptive objective would require 
the rejection of the description, whereas the nonoccurrence of a 
prescriptive objective does not impugn the validity of the corresponding 
prescription. We cannot refute an ethical judgment by showing that 
the actions it requires never take place. (Even if we admit that scientists 
are subject to prescriptions regarding procedures and the proving 
of their hypotheses, the objectives of such prescriptions would not 
be the same as the objectives of ethical judgments, which prescribe 
for conduct and not for cognitive activities.) 

How can we derive a prescription from a description of human 
nature ? Surely some explanation of this is required. It is not sufficient 
to cite the obvious fact that many social scientists do make ethical 
judgments and commend prescriptions to us. As individual moralists 
they have a right to do so, but the logic by which a prescription 
is established or refuted is entirely different from that by which a 
scientific description is established or refuted; and to use the same 
arguments for the one as for the other is to commit an ignoratio elenchi. 
It is disastrous both for ethics and for the human science concerned. 
The scientific moralist merely embodies his own ethical prejudices 
in scientific jargon, thus ignoring the fundamental ethical issues which 
are involved; as a consequence we may find a moralist advocating 
the principle of utility on the grounds that the social scientist believes 
in it, in a spirit reminiscent of preachers citing all the distinguished 
scientists who believe in God. Similarly, the ethical scientist brings 
to his inquiry a lack of scientific objectivity, which is a logical conse- 
quence of confusing his descriptions with prescriptions, since the latter 
cannot be refuted in terms of the occurrence or nonoccurrence of 
facts—as should be the case withanyscientifically respectable hypothesis. 
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Finally, we come to Edel’s thesis that ethics should employ the 
inductive method of the sciences (pp. 73 ff.). Now, there could be 
no objection if we understand this method to be either the making 
of generalizations from particular instances (as in intuitive induction) 
or the use of an undogmatic, self-correcting, or fallibilistic approach 
to moral questions. But if by “inductive method” a more distinctively 
scientific method is meant, such as that embodied in the various 
formulations of postulates of induction, then such a method could 
not be employed in ethics. The reason for this is simple. Suppose 
that we have made an inductive generalization to be applied to future 
cases, what would we be generalizing about? Values or valuations ? 
Furthermore, if it were a predictive generalization, then it could 
only predict the occurrences of valuations or values, and so on, but 
the generalization itself would have no objective, and so would not 
be prescriptive. Such a generalization might be extremely useful, but 
it could not be ethical in the strict sense. 

In sum, Edel’s book contains many wise suggestions about how 
to solve moral problems and a wealth of material which may be used 
with profit by philosophical moralists of every persuasion. My philo- 
sophical doubts arise from a consideration of the dangerous conse- 
quences of accepting a naturalistic approach unless one happens also 
to have good moral instincts—which, in my opinion, the writer of 
this book possesses surpassingly.} 


Joun Lapp 
Brown University 


OPERATIONISM. By A. Cornetius Benjamin. Springfield, IIl., 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1955. Pp. vii, 154. $4.00. 


Since the appearance of Bridgman’s The Logic of Modern Physics 
in 1927, a considerable literature on “‘operationism” or “‘operation- 
alism” has accumulated. The bulk of the writing has been by scientists 
rather than by professional philosophers, and though the movement 
was begun by a physicist, it has subsequently received as much if 
not more attention from psychologists and social scientists. While an 
intimate connection between “‘operationism” and various philosophic 
movements, notably empiricism, logical positivism, and pragmatism, 
was apparent from the start, there has been a reluctance on the 
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part of “operational” scientists to tie their operationism to a particular 


philosophy. The desire to avoid entanglement in traditional epistemo- 
logical and ontological problems, which at times have threatened 
to bog down empiricists, positivists, and pragmatists alike, is under- 
standable and commendable, but unfortunately a “‘desire to avoid” 
provides in itself neither ‘‘freedom from” nor ‘‘a license to ignore.” 
Professor Benjamin undertakes a survey of ‘‘operationist’’ literature 
from the standpoint of traditional philosophic problems and_ then 
sketches a ‘“‘generalized operationism” which purports to show how 
these problems may be dealt with from a point of view that can be 
legitimately labeled ‘‘operational.”’ 

In his survey of the literature, Benjamin takes careful account of 
the fact that different operationists are by no means always in agree- 
ment when it comes to spelling out the details of their program. 
Disagreement is even found between various statements of operationism 
given by Bridgman over the years. Two chapters of the survey are 
given over to Bridgman’s views, the first linking him with empiri¢gism 
and positivism, the second with pragmatism. In his early writings 
where Bridgman seems to regard the operations he is concerned with 
as physical operations and where his major concern seems to be the 
clarity and precision of scientific concepts, he is linked with the 
first two “isms”; in his later writings where he clearly admits mental 
as well as physical operations and seems especially concerned with 
the fruitfulness and predictive value of scientific concepts, he is linked 
with pragmatism. This is playing rather fast and loose with “‘isms”’ 
since, as Benjamin notes, traditional empiricists talked at length about 
mental operations, logical positivists have usually been very much 
concerned with fruitfulness and predictive value, and pragmatism 
began with Peirce as a method for making our ideas clear. In the 
end one wonders why the “‘isms”’ got into the discussion at all. The 
basic point that clarity and predictive value can become conflict- 
ing ideals in science and that this conflict emerges in the course of 
Bridgman’s statements of operationism is not helped by this in- 
trusion of “isms” into the argument. (The point here is central 
for the book and I shall return to it below.) Presumably the 
“isms”? are brought in to indicate the historical roots of Bridgman’s 
operationism, but in order to serve this end well the labels need 
to be made far more precise than they are. Especially for a short 
book, the fact that Bridgman’s pronouncements raise traditional 
philosophic problems seems proof enough of historical roots, regardless 
of how what he does with these problems might fall under labels 
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which are notoriously ambiguous and difficult to pin down. 

After the two chapters on Bridgman, there is a chapter on statements 
of operationism given by other scientists, mostly psychologists and 
social scientists. In the latter group Dodd, Lundberg, Chapin, and 
Stevens receive the most attention. Several others are mentioned, 
and Benjamin demonstrates clearly his comprehensive knowledge of 
the literature. The next chapter takes up various criticisms that have 
been urged against operationism. In the context of these criticisms, 
Benjamin sees operationism as being pushed toward either of two 
extremes. On the one hand, it may be said that the meaning of a 
given concept is identical with a given physical operation. But this 
extreme position simply particularizes science out of existence. We 
are left with no general concepts at all. Each application of a particular 
measuring instrument is a different operation and thus becomes the 
meaning of a different concept. In order to avoid such patent ab- 
surdity, the operationism may be qualified to the point where nothing 
more is claimed than the mere assertion that operations of some 
kind usually enter into the definitions of certain concepts. At this 
extreme there is a trivial truism rather than an obvious falsehood, 
and in neither case is there something to be taken seriously as a 
philosophic position. Yet Benjamin finds the two extremes useful for 
an analysis of operationism. Not only may the critic who tries to 
demolish the position be seen as pushing it to one of the extremes, 
but also conflicts between statements made by operationists themselves 
may be seen as waverings toward first one and then the other of the 
extremes. Thus, the early Bridgman, stressing clarity and precision, 
may be seen as leaning toward the extreme of particularity; the later 
Bridgman, becoming more concerned with predictive value, seems 
to lean in the opposite direction. Finally, the extremes may be taken 
as defining the locus within which one should look for a statement 
of operationism that must be taken seriously as a philosophic position. 
The final chapter, entitled ‘‘Generalized Operationism,” attempts the 
outline of such a position. 

In order to stay within the middle region and avoid the fatal 
extremes, one must recognize and properly interrelate all three ‘“‘ele- 
ments” of the “‘cognitive situation.”” These elements are indicated 
by the common expressions ‘“‘knowledge,” “the known,” and “‘the 


knowing.” As technical designations, Benjamin proposes “symbol,” 


“datum,” and “cognitive operation.” A generalized use of ‘“‘operation”’ 
to include cognitive as well as physical operations is thus supposed 
in distinguishing the elements, and while this is not to deny that 
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some physical operations ‘such as brain activity) may always ac- 
company cognitive operations, it does mean that only cognitive opera- 
tions are properly elements of the cognitive situation. An operationism 
which can cope with traditional epistemological problems must then 
recognize the different sorts of cognitive operations which yield 
different types of knowledge and different kinds of symbols. As a 
step in this direction, Benjamin concludes by listing and characterizing 
(without any claim that the list is exhaustive) five kinds of cognitive 
operation: discriminating, associating, generalizing, ordering and 
measuring, and analogizing. 

The account given each kind of operation is very brief and leaves 
much to be desiréd. For example, the notion of clarity or precision 
has been central throughout the book, and the ultimate in clarity 
now turns out to be something achieved by the operation of dis- 
crimination. This operation is the same as “‘pure naming,” and the 
symbols it yields are ‘‘pure proper names” (pp. 125-126). Such 
symbols ‘“‘in the presence of their referents have the possibility of 
the maximum clarity among all symbols which we employ, and in 
the absence of their referents are meaningless” (p. 126). Pure proper 
names are presumably what others have called “purely indexical 
symbols” or “egocentric particulars” (the latter phrases are not in 
the text but the examples, p. 125, are “this,” “there,” ‘‘now,” and 
“I’) and are of course quite different from the proper names of 
ordinary language, which are the names of ‘‘complex and enduring 
objects” formed by the association of many particulars (p. 127). When 
these ordinary proper names are admitted, “our symbolic scheme” 
as a whole gains in simplicity at the expense of the clarity of our 
individual symbols (p. 128). The same thing simply happens to a 
greater extent when general terms are allowed in the scheme, and, 
in fact, generalizing may be considered ‘‘as a special type of as- 
sociational operation” (p. 131). Now all of this provides a neat 
framework within which Benjamin can fit his varieties of operationism 
centered around the conflict between clarity and predictive value. 
But unfortunately nothing is said in defense of the framework itself, 
though the linguistic entities here referred to as pure proper names 
are surely among the most disputed in the philosophy of language, 
and, even granting such entities, the clarity they would allegedly 
possess as symbols is hardly the sort of clarity aimed at in scientific 


definitions. Benjamin notes that more may be said on the question 
L } | 


of what is named by a pure proper name but concludes, ‘““The issue 
involved is too complicated to be discussed in this short monograph” 
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(p. 131). But then, it is difficult not to believe that if the monograph 
as a whole had been devoted either to a critical digest of what has 
been written on the subject of operationism or to a developed state- 
ment of Benjamin’s own theory of knowledge, its value would have 
been greater. As it is, the book suffers from the attempt to combine 
these aims and to achieve both to some extent within the space of 
150 pages. 
MANLEY THOMPSON 

University of Chicago 


THE LOGIC OF MORAL DISCOURSE. By Paut Epwarps. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 248. $4.00. 


In this book Edwards elaborates a theory about the meaning and 
justification of moral statements in which he combines ‘“‘features of 
objective naturalism with features of emotive theories.’’ He maintains 
that most moral utterances have both descriptive and emotive meaning 
and that their unique nature is revealed only if we take into account 
both sorts of meaning. Consider first statements involving the concept 
“good,” such as ““X. Y. is a good person.” According to Edwards 
certain features possessed by X. Y., such as her kindness or gentleness, 
evoke an attitude of approval in me, and this attitude causes me to 
say ““X. Y. is a good person.” When I say this I am both expressing 
my approval and referring to those features of X. Y. that evoke the 
attitude. At other times I may be asserting that she is patient or 
loyal, for “‘good” refers disjunctively to an indefinite set of features, 
a set determined by my approval or that of some “‘taste community.” 
Both the attitude and the assertion are justified if, as a matter of 
fact, X. Y. is kind and gentle (or patient, loyal, and so on). 

According to Edwards, the analysis of statements involving the 
concept ‘‘ought” is somewhat different, since this term does not refer 
to any features and consequently is not used to make assertions, 
However, even though ‘“‘ought”’ statements are expressive only, they 
are empirically verifiable. For instance, the judgment ““The legislature 
ought to pass a bill legalizing the sale of contraceptives” is justified 
if the use of contraceptives will lessen the misery of women, decrease 
the financial burden of men, and so on. The analysis of this justification 
is essentially the same as that given for the justification of attitudes 
expressed by “‘good”’ statements except that we cannot say the features 
justifying the attitude are referred to by ‘‘ought.’? Edwards insists 
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that “ought” statements have descriptive meaning, but only in the 
extended sense that they express empirically verifiable attitudes. To 
sum up, to justify any moral utterance in any of its meanings is to 
show that the object of the utterance has certain features, i.e., some 
of those which evoke the attitude in the individual or members of 
some taste community. 

The above analysis does not apply to statements like ‘‘Stealing 
is wrong,” “It is wrong to convict an innocent man,” and “Pain 
is bad” when these are used to express basic attitudes, i.e., attitudes 
we are “unable or unwilling to support with anything that would 
be considered a reason.”’ These “fundamental judgments” have emo- 
tive meaning only; they are not descriptive, for the giving of reasons 
has come to an end. Edwards says, however, that since they occur 
so infrequently the admission of their occurrence involves “only a 
very partial retraction” of his objectivism. 


Edwards’ theory contains some interesting suggestions, but the loose 
and not too thorough way in which he presents it is rather exasperating. 
Very frequently the reader will obtain the crucial details only if he 
accepts the hazards of transferring points suggested in the analysis 
of one sort of statement to that of a quite different sort, of referring 


back to a rather confusing discussion of terms, of reconciling or 
choosing between contrary viewpoints, or of drawing his own inferences 
from what is said in passing, or said but not developed. Limitations 
of space confine me to one example, that of his treatment of justi- 
fication. In the first place, while he says that our approval “‘makes”’ 
the evoking features into reasons, he vacillates rather naively between 
the approval of the speaker and the approval of the taste community. 
The first alternative leads to a subjectivism which he rejects emphat- 
ically in other places, and the second leads to a moral relativism 
which he attacks rather weakly later on. In the second place, since 
the distinction between moral and nonmoral utterances is virtually 
ignored in the analysis, his view is open to the objection that an 
attitude may satisfy the-conditions he mentions yet fail to be a moral 
attitude or a morally justified attitude. For instance, citing features 
approved of by the community will show that my attitude is normal 
in the sense that it is not unusual, could have been expected, and is 
similar to that of my fellows, but to do these things is not to show 
that it is morally justified. In the third place, he is not clear whether 
features become reasons because we approve of the thing that has 
them or because we approve of them. I think he means to assert 
the second alternative, but I cannot be sure. In any case the first 
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alternative does not seem plausible. At various places he says there 
is a causal relation between attitudes and features and at others that 
certain things are approved by the community, but neither of these 
facts seems to explain how approval of the thing would make certain 
of its features into reasons. He probably means to assert the other 
alternative, i.e., that approval of the features implies approval of 
that which has them, but if so, he does not make himself clear on the 
matter. Not only is this alternative completely undeveloped, but it 
is also opposed to his oft-repeated claim that attitudes of approval 
can be justified by citing features only and to his claim that funda- 
mental judgments play no important role in justification. According 
to this alternative my approval of X. Y. is justified if *X. Y. is gentle 
and I (we) approve of gentleness. If gentleness is not approved of, 
then X. Y.’s gentleness cannot be cited to justify my approval of 
X. Y. This approval of gentleness may or may not be mentioned, 
but whether it is or not, the justification is dependent upon it. Ob- 
viously the justification of attitudes involves more than citing features; 
really it turns out that one attitude is justified in terms of another. 
Furthermore, if this second attitude is questioned and if it can be 
justified, the process will be repeated. As Edwards himself admits 
in criticizing Joad, if a critic should question us persistently he would 
soon force us back to an attitude that could not be justified, i.e., 
back to a fundamental judgment. With respect to any attitude 4 
it is the case either that A is expressed by a fundamental judgment 
or that there is an attitude B which (1) would make the cited fact(s 

irrelevant if it was denied, and (2) is itself expressed by a fundamental 
judgment. Since attitude B is relevant to the validity of attitude 4 
even if it is uncited or unthought of, the fact that fundamental judg- 
ments occur infrequently does not support Edwards’ claim that most 


attitudes (or moral utterances) can be justified empirically. 


This brief criticism should not only illustrate the looseness of 
Edwards’ analysis but also show that he has not succeeded in wedding 
the ‘emotive and objective naturalistic points of view.” 

LEONARD G. MILLER 


University of Washington 
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PHENOMENOLOGIE DE HUSSERL. Essai sur la genése de l’inten- 
tionnalité. By Quentin Laver. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1955. Pp. xvi, 441. 1.200 fr. 


The claim by members of the phenomenological movement that 
Husserl’s philosophy has too often been profoundly misunderstood 
and misinterpreted is no sign of an “‘in-group’s’” desire to claim 


exclusive rights to an esoteric doctrine; rather, it is a purely descriptive 


judgment and, unfortunately, an accurate one. Typical of the mis- 
understandings of phenomenology are the claim that the doctrine 
of intuition is a mysticism, the interpretation of phenomenological 
method as a more rigorous form of ‘Titchenerian introspectionism, 
the equation of recent phenomenalisms with phenomenology, and the 
notion that phenomenology is synonymous with a description of the 
immediate field of consciousness. But even where phenomenology is 
more closely studied, the full force of Husserl’s position is not always 
appreciated. While it is true and important that phenomenology 
stresses a critique of all presuppositions, that it seeks to find an in- 
dubitable starting point in a radicalized cogito, that it rejects naive 
psychologism, that it is a rigorous and searching method which 
utilizes the instrument of phenomenological reduction, that it is an 
eidetic science—still the central theme of phenomenological philos- 
ophizing remains unstated and obscure, and without it phenomenol- 
ogy must be incomprehensible. That root theme is the intentionality 
of consciousness, the thesis that every act of conscious life is directional 
in its very structure—that every act of thinking, willing, remembering, 
sensing, and so forth, must point to some object (whether real or not 
must intend something thought, willed, remembered, sensed, and so on. 
It is this doctrine with its massive complexity which ultimately distin- 
cuishes the phenomenology of Husserl from the protophenomenological 
aspects to be found in certain writings of Peirce, James, and Santayana. 
And it is this absolute bedrock of Husserl’s phenomenology to which 
Dr. Quentin Lauer attends in his present study. 


II 
The thesis of Phénoménologie de Husserl is that the doctrine of the 
intentionality of consciousness is a philosophy of being. Since phenom- 
enology is built on this doctrine, it follows that phenomenology 
itself is a philosophy of being. But to grasp the meaning of “being” 
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as it is used here, it is necessary, according to Lauer, to trace the 
history of Husserl’s philosophical development, since the unfolding 
of Husserl’s thought is itself a reflection of his search for a philosophy 
of being (p. 10). This development is traced through four general 
stages, which are represented by Husserl’s Logical Investigations, Ideas 
(Volume I), Formal and Transcendental Logic, and Cartesian Meditations. 
Although these volumes form the focus of study, the author includes 
important references to such other works as Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
the essay ‘‘Philosophy as a Rigorous Science,” and Lectures on the 
Phenomenology of Inner-Time Consciousness. Posthumous publications and 
manuscripts in the Husserl archives at Louvain are referred to on 
occasion, but the author indicates his decision to rely chiefly on the 
works published during Husserl’s lifetime, and in particular on the 
four volumes just mentioned. 

The genesis of the doctrine of intentionality is, according to Lauer, 
to be found in the Philosophy of Arithmetic. Despite its psychologistic 
standpoint, Lauer believes that this early prephenomenological work 
represents a tentative investigation of the subjective and objective 
aspects of experience which anticipates the theme of Husserl’s later 
philosophy (cf. pp. xiv, 55-56). The relationship between the objective 
and the subjective is transposed in Logical Investigations to the plane 
of intentionality, where the objective is understood and explicated 
through a study of the subjective acts of constitution of a distinctively 
intentional consciousness, ~ 

The fundamental insight in Jdeas I is that of the immanence of 
intentional acts (p. 135). Through the acts of intentionality the 
phenomenon presents itself “in person” in “‘originary”’ fashion. This 
immanence is the ground of objectivity for Husserl. The noetic-noematic 
analyses in /deas I emerge as the unique theme of phenomenology, 
which comes to articulation in the thesis that transcendental sub- 
jectivity is the constitutive ground of experience and the source of 
all objectivity. This theme finds full expression in Formal and Transcen- 
dental Logic, which is a fresh inquiry into the nature of evidence and 
which succeeds in bringing knowledge and evidence into intimate 
relationship (p. 294). The conclusion of this confrontation is that 
the essence of evidence is grounded in the structural a priori of con- 
sciousness (p. 301). Transcendental subjectivity is the only source 
of absolute evidence. 

Starting from the transcendental ego in Cartesian Meditations, Husser] 
shows that the world is grasped as intended, as the intentional correlate 
of a purified transcendental subjectivity. Lauer writes, “‘Le rapport 
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entre le monde et le Je est tel que le monde sans le Je n’a aucun 
sens et que le Je n’a de sens qu’en tant qu’il constitue le monde” 
(p. 316). And now the fundamental meaning of transcendental 
phenomenology becomes explicit if we succeed in understanding and 
following the cautioning words of Fink which are quoted by Lauer: 
Husserl’s theme is neither the objective world nor even the transcen- 
dental subjectivity—it is, rather, ‘‘the becoming of the world in the 
constitution of transcendental subjectivity” (p. 374). 

A final chapter is devoted to Lauer’s criticisms. He argues, among 
other things, that Husserl has not shown the absolute character of 
science as being founded on phenomenological grounds, that he fails 
to distinguish between the source of objectivity and the validity of 
objectivity, that he utilizes the concepis of necessity and the a priori 
without really submitting them to critical analysis, that his theory 
of intersubjectivity is inadequate, and that his theory of objective 
necessity involves a circular argument (p. 402). More important for 
our purposes here are the following claims: (1) that Husserl’s analyses 
lack concrete applications not because he devoted himself to creating 
only the framework and outline of his science, but because of a limi- 
tation in the very nature of transcendental phenomenology which 
restricts its operation to a purely formal level; (2) that Husserl’s 
conception of philosophy is ahistorical, and even more, involves a 
rejection of history; (3) that Husserl does not allow for the irrational 
aspects of being and so fails to arrive at an adequate philosophy 
of being (pp. 410-411). 

it raust be emphasized that these are immanent criticisms directed 
at phenomenology by one who is convinced of Husserl’s importance 
as a leading figure in twentieth-century philosophy; they should, 
therefore, be considered in the context of the sympathetic appreciation 
which Lauer extends to Husserl’s style of philosophizing. 


III 


In the preface to his book (p. vii ff.), Lauer indicates the kind 
of study he thinks most rewarding in the case of an examination 
of Husserl’s philosophy. It is one which traces the sources of the 
philosopher’s thought, its internal connections, its genesis and develop- 
ment; it is one which reveals the presuppositions of the philosopher, 
helps in the explication of texts, clarifies ideas that are elliptical, 
and at times draws conclusions not drawn by the author himself; 
it is one which gives a unity to the whole body of thought developed 
in the commentary. Lauer comes close to fulfilling these ideals in 
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a volume which shows much careful study and reflection, a thorough 
and searching acquaintance with the literature of phenomenology, 
and an honesty and seriousness of purpose that make his book a 
trustworthy aid in the study of Husserl’s thought. My critical remarks 
will be restricted to an examination of the central thesis of the book: 
that phenomenology is a philosophy of being. 

First, it must be pointed out that it is Lauer’s, not Husserl’s, inter- 
pretive claim that phenomenology is a philosophy of being. Husser] 
is willing to have phenomenology be a science of the phenomenon, 


; 


understanding always by ‘‘phenomenon” that which presents itself 
as the object of an intentional act. To ask if the phenomenon has 
“being” may be to ask any one of several questions: (1) whether 
the being of the phenomenon consists in its being intended; (2) 
whether the meaning of the phenomenon is synonymous with its 
being; (3) whether the phenomenon as intended as real is real in 
the same way in which the real object is real; (4) whether the phenom- 
enon is able to disclose the full signification of the object intended; 
(5) whether the being of the object consists in its being-meant-as-rea] 
and treated-as-real within the natural attitude, and whether, then, 
phenomenology makes this “‘being-meant-as-real”’ explicit by taking 
it in its phenomenality and explicating it as the object of intentional 
acts. I think the last is Husserl’s approach. Neither the epoche nor 
the effecting of the transcendental phenomenological reduction in 
any way alters the being of the object as grasped in the natural 
attitude, but our attitude toward the object now shifts in such a way that 
we regard it as ““known-as-being-in-the-real-world.”’ To bracket the ob- 
ject asexistent is neither to deny existence to it nor to look at it apart from 
its being. If the object is taken as a real thing in the natural attitude, 
its being-taken-as-real becomes the object of phenomenological 
scrutiny. But being taken as real in the natural attitude is usually 
achieved through more than one act of interpretation or validation. 
The being of the object has many possible ways in which it will be 
experienced as real—the entire modality of such validations must 
itself be phenomenologically explicated. The phenomenon presents 
itself always in some manner; it is grasped through its adumbrations, 


“fe . . e . . . 
and if its being is not fully realized in these presentations, any notion 


of a ‘‘trans-intentional”’ reality of the object can only be understood 
. 


as ‘“‘intended-as-trans-intentional.”’ If, as Lauer says, there are “ir- 


rational” aspects of being, 


then if these aspects can ever be known, 
i.e., be brought within the matrix of knowledge, they must be intended- 


as-irrational and so treated phenomenologically. 
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When we turn to Lauer’s criticism of Husserl’s rejection of history 
and the failure of transcendental phenomenology to make concrete 
applications, we may treat these arguments in the light of our previous 
remarks about being. Husserl begins with what he calls the Lebens- 
welt: the full, rich, detailed, felt reality of our immediate everyday 
life in the world. This world has its history, and each of us comes 
to it with his own unique biography. To grasp this world phenomeno- 
logically means, however, to make it world-as-lived and world-as- 
known. But every feature of the world is retained in the phenomeno- 
logically reduced sphere; only our attitude is transposed. Phenomenol- 
ogy does not deny the importance of the historical situation of man; 
the question is how that situation is to be regarded. If Lauer is correct 
in saying that Husserl tended to dismiss this problem, there is no 
necessity for concluding that phenomenology itself must by its very 
nature also do this. Nor are we justified in saying that because Husserl 
presents only the outlines of the phenomenological terrain, it is likely 
that this lack of concrete application is indicative of some deeper 
inadequacy in phenomenology as such. To say of an event that it 
is concrete is to take it as concrete. But Lauer wishes to say that 
there is a difference, somehow, between meaning something as con- 
crete and the real concreteness of that which is meant as concrete. 
This returns us to the question of being as meant and as real in itself. 
Unless we accept the Kantian doctrine of things-in-themselves, what- 
ever is real is understood as meant-as-real. If we speak of the “really 
real,” we are talking of that which is meant as “really real.’ To 
argue that phenomenology is incomplete as a philosophy of being 
because the full being of the object transcends the phenomenon is 
to have asked of phenomenology more than it can validly attempt. 

To defend Husserl in this way is not to deny that his theory of 
phenomena raises far-reaching problems, especially with regard to 
the interpretation of the noema and the hyletic datum. Nor need 
this defense of Husserl deny that Lauer has succeeded in pointing 
up many of these difficulties. Though I have taken issue with Lauer’s 
central interpretation of Husserl’s doctrine, my criticism does not 
question the general success of his exposition or the high quality 
of his commentary. To the contrary, Phénoménologie de Husserl is an 
impressive validation of the decisive importance of Husserl’s doctrine 
of the intentionality of consciousness as the generative idea of phenom- 
enological philosophy. 

Maurice NATANSON 
University of Houston 
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THE AGE OF IDEAS. From Reaction to Revolution in Eighteenth- 
Century France. By Georce R. Havens. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1955. Pp. x, 474. $4.50. 


More perhaps than in the case of any other period, the histories 
that have been written of the French Enlightenment have mirrored 
the political and cultural divisions that have cut across Western 
civilization during the last hundred and fifty years. An historian’s 
attitude toward the Enlightenment is almost always a touchstone of 
his attitude toward major issues in his own day, and the history 
he writes of that period is frequently an implicit commentary on present 
politics. From Carlyle to Faguet and Taine, and from Carl Becker 
to Ernst Cassirer, the eighteenth century has offered social and in- 
tellectual historians a peculiarly inviting field for rehearsing their 
own problems and for airing their criticisms and complaints about 
their own world. 

Professor Havens’ book is no exception. He is, with only minor 
qualifications, a devoted apostle of the Enlightenment; and his book 
is an effort to show how the ideas of that period apply to our present 
problems of war and peace, international organization, toleration, 
and social justice. It does not offer, nor does it pretend to offer, a 
new interpretation of that period. And although it is the work of 
an informed scholar, who is clearly au courant with the latest and best 
historical research in his field, he brings out no new facts about 
the men or the events of the French eighteenth century. His effort, 
rather, is to present the main ideas of the Enlightenment in a manner 
which will invite the layman’s interest in that period and which 
will help strengthen the influence of its ideals. His book is an attempt, 
in the best sense, at what the French call vulgarisation, and in the main 
it is a successful attempt. 

Havens has chosen to accomplish his purpose by presenting the 
ideas of the Enlightenment in terms of the biographies of its leading 
figures and by means of an account, halfway between a summary 
and a paraphrase, of their principal works. He treats Bayle and 
Fontenelle, “the two fathers of modern disbelief,’ Fénelon, Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and Beaumarchais. As a sort of 
prologue to his story, there is a brief snapshot biography of Louis XIV, 
and as an epilogue, a quick account of the pathetic Louis XVI. 
Havens is at his best, to my mind, when he deals with the more 
purely literary figures, like Fénelon and Beaumarchais, and with the 
literary side of figures like Montesquieu and Rousseau. The chapter 
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on Beaumarchais seems to me the most successful in the book: it 
is spirited, it is rich in the atmosphere of eighteenth-century rivalries 
and intrigues, and it has some of the variety and dash of the versatile 
figure with whom it deals. On the other hand, when Havens turns 
to more purely philosophical considerations, his book falters a 
bit. His method of paraphrase takes a good deal away from the 
ideas at issue; and the personal and biographical context in which 
he presents these ideas submerges the intellectual context in which 
they emerged and with respect to which their historical significance 
can be appraised. In his treatment of the political philosophies of 
men like Montesquieu and Rousseau, for example, he deals mainly in 
the well-known abstractions and apothegms for which these men are 
famous and tells us very little about the background of their ideas in the 
history of political theory or the paradoxes and problems which 
emerge from their doctrines. Further, developments in science, as 
Havens emphasizes, were a major impulse behind the thought of the 
Enlightenment. But Havens says relatively little about these develop- 
ments and makes only the most passing references to figures like 
D’Alembert and Buffon who might give this side of the story some body. 

In the case of Rousseau in particular, it seems to me, Havens’ 
book would have been much improved if he had given more attention 
to the work of such scholars as Cassirer and Derathé. He focuses so 
largely on one issue—Rousseau’s “primitivism’? and love of the 
countryside—that, if he does not positively falsify the picture, he 
presents a misleading one. Rousseau’s “primitivism,”’ as a number 
of recent studies have shown, is neither so unequivocal nor so idio- 
syncratic in the eighteenth century as Havens’ emphasis suggests; 
and the differences between the view of society we find in Rousseau’s 
early discourses and the view we find in his Social Contract have been 
much exaggerated. 

In presenting the lives and ideas of his protagonists, Havens does 
not fictionalize. But the style and approach he has chosen to adopt 
is that of the writer of fiction rather than of the writer of history 
or even of biography. There are moments when this effort fal- 
ters, but in general Havens’ book has a freshness and color, and 
a steady, rapid pace, which should keep anyone who is making 
his first acquaintance with the Enlightenment continuously inter- 
ested. However, Havens’ fictional style also serves to disen- 
gage the ideas which are his primary concern not only from 
their intellectual context, but also to a certain extent from their social 
context. The book is full of the sights and sounds of eighteenth- 
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century France, but, apart from general references to despotism, in- 
tolerance, and poverty, it tells us very little about the major social 
trends of the period. And there are a few moments, indeed, when 
Havens seems to have been taken in by his biographical perspective 
on the period and to have converted it from a narrative device into 
a principle of historical explanation. It seems doubtful, for example, 


that the personalities of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette were, as 


Havens claims, the decisive causes of the revolution. 

Despite these faults, however, Havens’ book is a highly useful 
introduction to the French Enlightenment and can be recommended 
without reserve to beginning and intermediate students of the period. 
The book itself is a physically handsome one; its scholarship is sound 
and it brings together in a single work the basic facts of history and 
biography which any student of the period should know. Most of all, 
_it bears the impress of Havens’ enthusiasm for his subject, and it will 
Stimulate the reader to pursue the subject further. In this, the 
‘main object of his book, Professor Havens has wholly succeeded. 


CHARLES FRANKEL 
Columbia University 


ST. PAUL AND EPICURUS. By Norman WentwortH DeWirt. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 201. $4.00. 


In his preceding book, Epicurus and His Philosophy, Norman DeWitt 
argued that intellectual historians have grossly underestimated the 
importance of Epicurus. The present sequel examines the letters of 
Paul as one important case study to document this thesis. New Testa- 
ment scholars, Mr. De Witt thinks, have been oblivious to the epicurean 
influence on Paul—the extent to which Paul borrows from Epicurus 
in details and consciously aims his big ideas against him. Overlooking 
this, the scholars have mistranslated and generally misappraised Paul 
at a number of critical points. 

There may be something to this thesis. Certainly, considering the 
extent to which epicurean ideas were a part of the Mediterranean 
world in which Paul moved, the half-page cursory allusion to 
epicureanism which I find in one of the most recent and best-accepted 
books on Paul, which happens to be on my desk, seems altogether 
inadequate. Unfortunately, Mr. DeWitt weakens his case by claiming 
too much for it. He would have us believe that epicureanism was 
never far from Paul’s thought—that his letters virtually pivot around 
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it in ambivalent attraction and revulsion. This burden Mr. DeWitt’s 
evidence will not support. 

The procedures he uses to develop his argument also leave something 
to be desired. Most conspicuous -is his neglect to tell us when he is 
claiming causal connection between Epicurus and St. Paul and when 
he is merely pointing out chance parallels—the celibacy of both men, 
their persuasiveness, their emphasis on veracity, their counsels to 
peace, and the like. To include such items as part of the argument 
“that Epicureanism functioned as a bridge of transition from Greek 
philosophy to the Christian religion” is like arguing that every 
twentieth-century pessimist must have read Schopenhauer. There is 
also a tendency to retranslate Paul’s words into what they would 
mean if spoken in an epicurean context without adequate evidence 
that Paul was thinking in that context. The result is considerable 
confusion and a suspicion that one is reading Epicurus’ campaign 
manager instead of a reliable historian of ideas. 


Huston SMITH 
Washington University 


THOMAS VON AQUIN. Die menschliche Willensfreiheit. By Gustav 
SrEWERTH. Dusseldorf, L. Schwann Verlag, 1954. Pp. 296. DM 20.-. 


It is extremely difficult to review this work, for really it is two 
books—selections from Aquinas with German translations and an 
introductory commentary which is longer than the text of St. Thomas. 
The principal aim of the work is to present texts from Aquinas on 
the problem of free will. The selections are from the Quaestiones dispu- 
tatae, which present a much fuller philosophical treatment than is 
found in the corresponding passages in the Summa theologica. Since 
most of the texts appearing in this volume have recently come out 
in English translation, the only feature of this book that could appeal 
to the American audience would be the introduction. 

Broadly stated, the introduction formulates the problem of free 
will in ontological terms, and there is every evidence in the text 
of Aquinas that such an approach is proper to St. Thomas. One 
of the most fruitful examples of this orientation is found in the reply 
to the question: ‘“‘Whether all things desire the good?” (Quaestiones 
disputatae dp veritate, Q. 22, A. 5.). The answer is, of course, yes. What 
is important to note is that “the good” here means the purpose or 
result of action and can in no way be universally or univocally defined 
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because of the different kinds of things which desire and act. Con- 
sequently, “‘the good” or end of action is in this sense relative to 
the kind of thing acting. 

In terms of action, Aquinas distinguishes between moral agents 
which are intellectually self-determining and those which are not. 
In what sense, then, do animals seek the good, or how does one 
determine whether animals have acted purposively? For Aquinas the 
answer rests on the empirical distinction between the usual outcome 
of a given kind of action and the rare result in the sense of abnormal. 
St. Thomas insists that the explanation of regularity (but not fixity) 
in nature lies beyond the individual action or beyond the natural 
(as opposed to the intellectual) agent. It is the endowment of creation 
itself which invests animals with the possibility of regular and purposive 
action, and the consequences of creation like creation itself are good. 
To be sure, ‘‘the good” in this sense is not relative but absolute. 
The distinction to be drawn is thus that ‘“‘the good” with respect 
to achievement through action is relative to the kind of agent acting, 
but with regard to the source or the very possibility of purposive 
action it is absolute. To paraphrase this notion, one could say that 
all things seek “‘the good”’ in doing that which comes naturally because 
what comes naturally does so because of the endowment of a prov- 
idential creation. For intellectually self-determining agents, moral 
analysis thus depends on the analysis of natural operation qualified, 
however, by the recognition that there are appropriate ends and 
objects for given kinds of action. 

A concluding observation should be made. It is true that Aquinas’ 
analysis seems to base philosophic distinctions on theological grounds. 
But in doing so, he does point to a crucial difficulty in any operable 
moral theory. For ethics as a form of inquiry must ask its questions 
and pose its problems in universal form. Moral action, however, is 
hopelessly singular. If, then, there is to be a philosophic discipline 
that is concerned with moral activity (which is quite distinct from 
the language of moral activity), some doctrine is required which will 
serve not only to provide a ground of unity between general forms of 
discourse and singular action, but also to provide a ground of relation 
between ethics and the rest of philosophic inquiry. 


ANTHONY NEMETZ 


Ohio State University 
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HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE RUSSE. By Fatuer V. V. ZEN- 
KOvsky. Volume II. Translated from Russian into French by 
C. Anpronikor. Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1954. Pp. 512. 


This concluding volume of Father Zenkovsky’s work is divided into 
two parts: ‘““The Period of Systems’? (mainly within the nineteenth 
century) and ““The Twentieth Century.’’ Volume I dealt briefly with 
the eighteenth century, even more briefly with developments prior 
to that, and principally with currents of thought in the, nineteenth 
century outside the “‘systems.’”’ The present publication begins with 
two chapters on Solovyov and then treats Fyodorov (whose remarkable 
fusion of a kind of Comtian scientism with Orthodox theology has 
never, unfortunately, appeared in English translation), the later 
Hegelians, neo-Leibnizianism, neo-Kantianism, and other systematic 
trends in Russia. The second part deals mainly with theological 
thought within, or closely related to, the Eastern Orthodox tradition. 
Russian Marxism and Soviet philosophy are briefly dismissed as 
abominations unworthy of detailed analysis. 

Throughout his two volumes, Father Zenkovsky consistently applies 
a thesis which he candidly expresses: that there is one truly Russian, 
and true, philosophy, which is not only religious, but specifically 
Christian and Orthodox. Thus, contrary movements of thought that 
happened to develop within Russia are either unrepresentative, or 
false, or both, and need not be dealt with at any great length. These 
conditions largely confine the usefulness of this work to those areas 
and occasions in which the primary interest is in the details of theo- 
logically oriented reflection in the Eastern Orthodox tradition. 

The reader unfamiliar with the Russian language who wishes to 
explore the history of Russian philosophy in its secular as well as 
its other-wordly aspects had best turn first of all to Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk’s two volumes, The Spirit of Russia. Although his work termi- 
nates with the period prior to World War I, Masaryk’s treatment 
of the historically outstanding themes and figures of Russian philos- 
ophy—the great debate between the Slavophils and Westerners, the 
works of Chaadayev, Belinsky, Herzen, Chernyshevsky, Solovyov, 
Lavrov, Mikhailovsky, among others, the meaning of Nihilism, the 
important philosophic influence of the great novelists, especially 
Dostoevsky, the development of anarchism, Russian Marxism, and 
the remarkable pioneering school of socially oriented aesthetics—is such 
as to throw considerable light on the actual course of subsequent 
momentous events in Russia and their impact on the rest of the 
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world. If the large facts of history should be studied carefully, whether 
or not we would have desired them to be what they are, then this 
whole field of Russian philosophy should certainly be given increased 
attention. 

JoHN SOMERVILLE 


Hunter College 


THE HUMAN CAREER. A Philosophy of Self-Transcendence. By 
Rosert Uticu. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xii, 255. 
$3.50. 


This book, written by a Professor of Education, bears abundant 
and refreshing evidence of the conviction that the basic problems 
of educational philosophy are to be approached, understood, and 
illumined by an insight into the perennial problems of theoretical 
philosophy. An adequate program for the education of man depends 
upon an adequate view of the nature of man and of the career and 
enterprise of human living. And this, in turn, cannot be isolated 
from ideas and theories concerned with the relation between man 
and his environment and with the nature of the universe to which 
he belongs. The author reveals a deep and genuine understanding 
of these inescapable issues of reflective thinking and their immense 
significance for human living. 

The author is unwilling to attach himself to any one of the traditional 
schools and “‘isms.’’ He thinks that these “‘isms’”’ on the whole have 
done more harm than good. Yet he does not share ‘‘the now fashion- 
able rejection of philosophical systems” (p. 141). He respects and 
welcomes the ‘metaphysical endeavor”: “No person of intelligence 
is exclusively religious, artistic or scientific; he looks for some com- 
prehensive explanation of his life’s cosmic background” (p. 122). He 
presents a sympathetic and impressive portrayal of this enduring 
metaphysical quest and of the forms it has assumed in the varying 
circumstances of human culture. Fused with this concern for global 
and ultimate issues and a recognition of the necessity of metaphysics 
is a recurrent note of criticism and skepticism: “‘When the common 
man speaks about nature and life, the scientist about “‘laws,” and the 
theologian about the Divine (which would be the law of all laws), 
do they speak merely of their own mental creations, or do they say 
something about reality?” (p. 112). And this question, he believes, 
will never be answered. ‘“‘Not only do we know nothing whatever 
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about the essence of reality, but we cannot even be sure of this igno- 
rance”’ (p. 112). 

One would welcome a more systematic exploration of the issues 
raised by such skepticism than is here provided. However, there are 
not lacking hints, suggestive and penetrating, which reveal the direction 
in which the author’s thought is moving. That there exists an ‘“‘objective 
structure,” in which we participate and with which we co-operate, 
is not subject to doubt. Every view as to the intrinsic nature of this 
“objective structure,” every theory as to what it is, is fragmentary 
and subject to revision. The author offers this fusion of skepticism 
and metaphysical faith as an instance of the central fact of man’s 
life and experience, its “‘self-transcending” character. All thinking is 
theoretical self-transcendence. With insight and imagination, the 
author seizes upon this act of self-transcendence and uses it as a 
clue to an understanding of the major areas of man’s experience 
and history. Ethics is practical self-transcendence. Morality is a 
response to demands made upon man by ever-widening areas of an 
objective order. ‘In our ultimate moral decisions we are related not 
merely to our accidental sccial environment, but also to a cosmic 
and universal order, however dimly envisaged”’ (p. 152). 

The chapter devoted to ‘Religion as Devotional Self-Transcend- 
ence” exhibits a keen understanding and appreciation of the role 
played by the historical religions and of the present requirement of 
fresh approaches to the religious problem in the light of a philosophy 
both metaphysical and skeptical. 

The self-transcending nature of man’s experience is an aspect, on 
the human level, of the pervasive presence, throughout all existence, 
of “‘polarities.’” We are offered here a fresh, untechnical and vigorous 
portrayal of the fact that man’s life is deployed upon more than 
one dimension, a sense of the contrast and tension generated by polar 
opposites. There are the dualities of Being and Becoming, Determinism 
and Freedom, a realm of mind and a realm of matter, Wholeness 
and Singleness, Energy and Form, Good and Evil. 


The universe is a cooperative enterprise of continuously self-transcending 
units of energy; each of them, besides constantly changing within itself, 
depends for its continued existence upon the possibility of working with, 
living on, and taking part in a wider context of forces and relationships 
[p. 123-124]. 


To employ conventional “‘isms,’’ what we have here is neither natural- 
ism nor dualism. 
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The main point is te understand that with the evolutionary development 
of mind a chain of events is started within the universe which unreflective 
nature itself does not initiate. What we call ‘freedom’—this most noble 
characteristic of reflection—is neither outside nor against nature, but it brings 
to fruition potentialities within nature beyond the power of matter in its 
unconscious state [p. 127]. 


One would like a more detailed and systematic survey of the author’s 
position with respect to the mind-nature problem. The author realizes 
that the “nature” of which mind is a part and to which it belongs 
is not “nature” as the field of the physical sciences. The hypothesis 
which seems to him most plausible “‘shifts the whole bundle of problems 
back into the concept of ‘animated nature’.”’ Is this a form of pan- 
vitalism or panpsychism? The bridge between matter and conscious 
life—if there be one—has a precarious foundation. The author does 
not play down and belittle the unique nature of conscious life. 
Conscious experience is not equated with bodily behavior. Biological 
categories are not adequate to deal with this crucial phase of human 
experience. Yet traditional dualism is to be rejected. How to combine 
this rejection of dualism with the recognition of the unique nature 
of conscious life is the problem which one would like to have further 
explored and investigated. 

The author’s exposition of the major historical world views bearing 
upon the interpretation of the life of man is original and penetrating. 
He distinguishes three main types of philosophy, which he calls the 
“‘theonomous,”’ the “‘logonomous,” and the “autonomous.” Roughly, 
these stand for the religious, the rational, and the humanistic per- 
spectives. These three philosophies are portrayed with skill and 
historical imagination, Of these three, the author does not hesitate 
to profess his “inclination toward the logonomous, or reason-centered 
person, though he is no longer fashionable with many who now lead 
our intellectual and political life’? (p. 244). It is refreshing to come 
upon a philosopher who still cherishes a faith in reason and who 
declares his “confidence in man’s capacity to develop principles of 
thinking and an organization ofsociety which makes possible a creatively 
rational and free life’ (p. 244). For this reason, he regards the 
eighteenth century as one of the great events of humanity and especially 
of our Christian culture. 

It seems to the present reviewer that, of all the classical philosophers, 
it is Kant who lies closest to the ideas and the spirit of this book, 
though the author nowhere says this. But the “critical metaphysics,” 
the fusion of disciplined, speculative reason and the skeptical rec- 
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ognition of the limits of our human understanding presented by 
the author is surely reminiscent of the philosophy of Kant. 

This book is to be warmly welcomed as a fresh study of fundamental 
philosophical issues and can be recommended heartily not only to 
students of educational theory, but to students of philosophy at large. 


GeorGE P. ADAMS 
University of California 
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scholarship. $10.00 


FROM A LOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 


By WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE. “One of the most in- 
fluential logicians of the day has assembled and in part rewritten 
a number of his essays on important questions of logical theory. The 
result is a most impressive book, at once powerful and graceful. . . 
intellectually first rate. . . . A series of campaigns in abstract meta- 
physics, directed from the firm ground of mastery of a rigorous and 
exacting technique.”—P. F. Srrawson, University of Oxford, in 
Philosophy. $3.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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SCIENCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 


New Patterns of Living 


By RICHARD L. MEIER, Assistant Professor of the Social Sciences 
in the Program of Education and Research in Planning, University of 
Chicago. This remarkably imaginative book is not another visionary 
approach to economic and social improvement, but a reasoned 
assessment of what is likely to pay and what won’t. It appraises 
the dreams of scientists, social scientists, and administrators re- 
garding the improvement of the welfare of mankind. The author 
traces out a new path for economic development which is suggested 
and shaped by postwar discoveries in science and technology. He 
shows a way to adequate levels of living, available to everyone, 
which is still incomplete but which can nevertheless be rapidly 
extended and improved by specific kinds of research. 


1956. Approx. 268 pages. Prob. $6.00. 
Send for an examination copy today. 
Co- Published by 
The Technology Press of The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


and 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


announces, beginning January, 1954, a new 
form of the international bibliography 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


of PHILOSOPHY 


Quarterly Bulletin 


published for the International Federation of Philosophical Societies under the 
auspices of the International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies with 
the aid of UNESCO and of the French National Center for Scientific Research 


Provides abstracts, translated into either English or French where neces- 
sary, of books in all branches of philosophy that-are published in countries 
in correspondence with the I.I.P. 

To secure a complete file, subscriptions should begin with January, 1954. 
Continuation volumes of the annual bibliography for 1951 and 1952-53 will 
appear shortly. 

Annual subscription: $3.00. Special rate to members of associations affiliated 
with the I.1.P. $2.75. Single copies, $1.00. Subscriptions may be sent to Professor 
Harold A. Larrabee, Director, Editorial Center, Bailey Hall 207, Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, U.S.A., or to 


LIBRAIRIE PHILOSOPHIQUE J. VRIN 


6, Place de la Sorbonne, Paris V*, France 











Tragedy 


A VIEW OF LIFE 


By the late HENRY ALONZO MYERS, Cornell University 


Tragedy in prose, poetry, and drama from the Greeks 
to our own time comes under the keen scrutiny of Henry 
Myers, philosopher and student of literature, in_ this 
challenging analysis of the nature of tragedy and the 
tragic spirit. Examples from drama, poetry, and novels 
are liberally used, and Aristotle’s writings are cited in 
this contribution to the history of ideas. $3.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS, /thaca, New York 




















REASON AND LIFE 


The Introduction to Philosophy 
by Julian Marias 


A brilliant Spanish philosopher, student of Ortega, presents his insights 
into the question ‘‘Why philosophy?” Professor Marias regards his 
book not as a treatise or textbook, but as a novel. ‘“‘It is an account, 
a narration, or drama, and therefore it has a protagonist—though not 
a strictly personal one, but a supra-personal one : Western man 
of our time—and a chorus of secondary actors, the men of other 
periods, who, in the form of history, are within us and constitute us.” 

$5.00 

at your bookseller 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven 7, Connecticut 











1906 - 1956 


Celebrating the Jubilee of 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


The World’s Largest 
Collection of Great Books 


VOLUME #1000 


Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics 


Edited and translated by JOHN WARRINGTON 
Introduction by Sir David Ross, former President of the Aristotelian Society 


John Wild, Harvard University: ‘“‘This is certainly the most accurate and usable 
text of the Metaphysics which is ncw available . .. I congratulate you on this important 
educational achievement.” 

J. H. Randall, Jr., Columbia University: “The rearrangement of the books, the 
explanations and footnotes, and indeed all the editorial apparatus facilitate an 
approach to Aristotle’s thought as in no other edition.’ 


In this unique edition the fourteen books of the text have been rearranged so as 
to give a more logical sequence to the exposition. Each book and chapter or group 
of chapters has a title; sections and sub-sections are tabulated and prefixed with 
a brief summary of the important features contained in them. $1.65 


Other fine philosophical titles in Everyman’s Library : 


New American Editions—$2.45 each: Standard Editions—$1.65 each: 

ArisToTLe, Nichomachean Ethics, #547 A BERKELEY, An Essay towards a New Theory 

Descartes, A Discourse on Method; Med- of Vision; A Treatise Concerning the 
itations on the First Philosophy; Principles Principles of Human Knowledge; Three 
of Philosophy, ##570 A Dialogues in Opposition to Sceptics and 

Hosses, Leviathan, #691 A Atheists, ##483 

Lucretius, Of the Nature of Things Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, 
(William Ellery Leonard translation), 2 vols., ##548-9 
#750 A PascaL, Pensées, Introduction by T. S. 

Mitt, Utilitarianism, Liberty and Repre- Eliot., #874 
sentative Government, ##482 A 

Rousseau, The Social Contract ¢ Other Send for free catalogue 
Discourses, ##660 A 


E.P. DUTTON&CO. ¢ 300 Fourth Avenue e New York 10 
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Basic Problems of Philosophy 


2ad Edition 


edited by DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN, YERVANT H. KRIKORIAN 


end PHILIP P. WIENER, The Colleges. of the 
City of New-York 


A new edition offers your students a richer, more varied selection 


New features: a greater variety of rseent philosophers’ v 
Whitehead, Sartre. Sav acadhapi dite Uipiashe  Hdsoae, Renti 
James. Methodology is now Chapter I, 


592 pages e 6” x 9” Published 1955, 


Ethical Theories: 
Deepen n' ec 


6A. ume telaes when 


This comprises e-nensly-ciipeniiiin complete ‘selection of moral 
philosophers from Plato up to World War I. The best translations 
have been used: for Asistote, Rows; for Eplcurus, Bailey; for Kans, 
Beck; and 90 on. 

Exrensive matcrial from Augustine, 05 help mest dhe wet Sot writings 
from the Medieval Period, is included in this new edition of Ethical 
Theories. And additions have been made to the writings of Aristotle, 
Butler,’ Hume, Mill, and Sidgwick... The editor has provided brief 
organ pene te ch, eae, Sees pena ee 
has been to let ‘the philosophers speak Sor ; 


496 pages bd 55/8" x O/6” _ Published 1955 











